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COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


Joe Lieberman spoke at the MSE Symposium about partisan gridlock in Congress and the Obama Administration's intervention in Syria. 


Joe Lieberman talks state of U.S. polities 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 


Former United States 
Senator Joseph “Joe” Li- 
eberman spoke in Shriver 
Hall on Wednesday night 
as part of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium’s 
(MSE) 2015 lineup. He dis- 


_ gussed-the 2016 presiden- 


tial election primaries and 

the current state of Syria. 
Lieberman served ten 

years as a Democrat in the 


Connecticut State Senate 
from 1970 to 1980. He then 
served as Connecticut's 
Attorney General before 
being elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1988. 

In 2000, Democratic 
presidential nominee and 
former vice president Al 
Gore chose Lieberman as 


Democratic presidential 
nomination in 2004, a run 
which he joked that “no- 
body remembers, prob- 
ably fortunately.” 
Lieberman lost Con- 
necticut’s Democratic 
primary for the Senate in 
2006 but won in the gen- 
eral election as an Inde- 


his vice presidential nom: m- _pende: 


inee, making Lieberma 

the first Jewish Ameri- 
can to be on a national 
ticket. He also ran for the 


Administrators talk 
sexual misconduct 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


Universities through- 

out the nation, including 
Hopkins, are implement- 
ing measures to combat 
sexual misconduct. In 
light. of the pervasive 
problem, the University 
has been working on 
developing policies and 
programs to minimize 
sexual misconduct. 
* Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs Kevin G. Shollen- 
berger discussed the Uni- 
versity’s approach to tack- 
ling sexual misconduct. 

The initiative is two- 
pronged: One element in- 
volves assessing systems, 
policies and procedures as 
well as how the University 
reports and responds to 
incidents of sexual mis- 
conduct. The second is 
changing the environment 


and culture surrounding 
sexual misconduct. 

“How do we empower 
people to have the conver- 
sations around this and to 
speak out?” Shollenberger 
said. “You need to have 
the University willing to 
make systematic changes, 
while at the same time 
empowering students to 
have those conversations 
with each other.” 

Shollenberger explained 
that people are influenced 
by suggestions from soci- 
ety that promote a culture 
of sexual misconduct. 

This misinformation 
trivializes rape and the 
role of women in society, 
and it contributes to the 
sexual objectification of 
women, LGBTQ people 
and people of color. He 
believes that universi- 
ties are in a position to 

See MISCONDUCT, pace A5 


2013, when he 


decided 
not to run for reelection, 
saying he wanted to leave 
government “unescorted.” 

Lieberman is now co- 
chairman of the political 
advocacy group No La- 
bels, along with former 
governor of Utah and 2012 


Republican _ presidential 
candidate Jon Huntsman. 
No Labels encourages bi-. 
partisan solutions at the 
federal level. 


Lieberman explained 


how Americans perceive 
candidates and the im- | 
portance of the election 
ane 


racy “that we don't take 
our elected officials too 
seriously, even in good 
times,” Lieberman said. 
“But the truth is that just 
beneath the healthy skep- 
ticism and humor, the 
American. people have 
See LIEBERMAN, Pace A6 


Celebrating 


120 Years 


of Publication 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


Senior Jason Plush, 
the executive president 
of the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA), 
is stepping down from 
his post, citing struggles 
with his mental health as 


bouts of mental instabil- 
ity and after much delib- 
eration and many conver- 


sations with my family, 
friends, and colleagues, 


ve decided that retain- 


ing my position on SGA 


: is Sina aly unhealthy and 


” Plush 


student body Wednesday 
morning. 

In the announcement, 
he reflected on the SGA’s 
accomplishments so far 
this year and placed his 
confidence in the rest 
of the executive board, 


Are internships worth the effort? 


By CLAIRE FOX 
For The News-Letter 


In addition to balanc- 
ing academics and social 
lives, many Hopkins stu- 
dents are also involved in 
semester-long internships 
during the school year 
to gain real-world expe- 
rience in occupational 
fields. Students often view 
their internships as equiv- 
alent to an extra class. 

Senior Callie Plap- 
inger, an _ International 
Studies major, is currently 
interning for academic 
credit with the Council 
on Foreign Relations, a 
nonpartisan membership 
organization, think tank 
and publisher. 

The council is located 
in Washington, D.C. so 
Plapinger commutes for 
three hours a day, three 


COURTESY OF CHRISSY SCHNABEL 
Though internships can be stressful, students agree they're worthwhile. 


days a week. As a result, 


‘she has to plan her week- 


ly activities carefully to 
balance her internship, 
homework and free time. 

“I really have to take 
advantage of doing work 
and seeing friends on the 
weekend in order to bal- 


ance the commute,” Plap- 
inger wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Last spring, senior 
Chrissy Schnabel, an an- 
thropology major, worked 
as a marketing intern for 
Fila USA, a sportswear 

See INTERNSHIPS, pace A4 
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SGA president steps 
down trom office 


which in addition to Bar- 
tholet includes Executive 
Treasurer Matthew Bee 
and Executive Secretary 
John Stanton. 

“The government 
continues to work at its 
highest efficiency to ben- 
efit all students, and it 
will not be impeded dur- 


the moti- ing this 
vating fac- 2 BSS RENE transition 
tor. Execu- § rocess,” 
tive Vice “Retaining P Ve Gash) 
President ' wrote. 
Jack Bart- my position on. Per the 
holet | will SGA is simply SGA con- 
replace stitution 
Plush, ef unhealthy and and © by- 
fective Fri- ‘ laws, Bart- 
day, Oct. untenable for holee ares 
23 at noon. °° nior, will 
CAM SVOS me. succeed 
been _bat- 2 16s. JASON PLusH. Plush, and 
tling with § a | the vacan- 
seriousand =& ae i cy in the 
consistent vice presi- 


dency will be filled from 
within the SGA. Bart- 
holet will appoint three 
current SGA members, 
and then the Senate will 
choose among, the candi- 
dates. 


SEE SGA, pace A4 


Gender 
equity dir. 
to start 
Nov. 18 


By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


The University  re- 
cently created the new 
position of gender equi- 
ty director. Dr. Jeannine 
Heynes, who has a Ph.D. 
in Women’s Studies, will 
assume the position on 
Nov. 18. 

Issues of gender equity 
have received both na- 
tional and campus-wide 
attention in past decades. 
Hopkins has been mak- 
ing ongoing efforts to di- 
minish inequality among 
the sexes on campus. 

“This has been a con- 
versation at JHU for many 
years, dating back to the 

See HEYNES, pace A6 
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Alternative break — Rikers Island employee talks prison 


ises on homeless 


foct 
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The Center for Social Concern runs service-themed alternative breaks. 


By SYDNEY RIEMER 
For The News-Letter 


The Center for Social 
Concern (CSC) is begin- 
ning its alternative break 
program this year with a 
weekend-long trip in No- 
vember focusing on hun- 
ger and homelessness in 
Baltimore. 

The program, called 
Breaking in Baltimore, 
was established in 2008. 

‘(The program] is de- 
signed to give Hopkins 
students the opportunity 
to connect with Baltimore 
in a unique and mean- 
ingful way. Students will 
make a difference in their 
own community by par- 
ticipating in these pro- 
grams and will discover 
pressing social issues 
faced by the City of Balti- 
more and its people,” the 
CSC’s website states. 

This year the CSC will 
be running six trips total 
— four week-long trips 
auxin, 
_ one weeke 


Oo 
5 


nd trip d lurins 


mesters. 
The first trip, called 
“Breaking in Baltimore: 
Hunger and Homeless- 
ness” will happen on the 
weekend of Nov. 13. Soph- 
omore Isabella Bowker, one 
of the two student leaders 
for the trip, explained the 
purpose of the trip. 

“Students will stay off 

“campus as a group for 
the weekend in a hostel 
‘in Mount Vernon, will 

- make meals together and 

participate in a variety 
of service opportuni- 
ties including working at 

Real Food Farm,” Bowker 
said. “We'll participate 
in something called the 
Injustice Walk, which is 
basically a way of actually 
meeting some people who 
have faced homelessness 
.before in Baltimore and 
‘learn about the hardships 
they have to face within 
the bureaucracy of the 
system and how it’s re- 
ally difficult to get the re- 
sources they need.” 

Several local organiza- 
tions will work with stu- 
‘dents on the trip, includ- 
ing Real Food Farm, which 
brings farm produce to the 
Baltimore community; 
Our Daily Bread, a Catho- 
‘lic charity that serves food 
‘to local residents; Faces of 
‘Homelessness Speaker's 
Bureau, a forum for peo- 
ple who have experienced 
homelessness in Baltimore 
to speak to the greater 
community; and My Sis- 
ter’s Place, a women’s shel- 
ter in Mount Vernon. 

The Faces of Homeless- 
ness Speaker's Bureau will 
give trip participants the 
opportunity to hear about 
the realities of homeless- 
‘ness from people who have 

_ experienced it firsthand. 

“The way the Speak- 
er’s Bureau works is that 
it’s a collective of people 
who have in the past or 
are currently experienc- 
ing homelessness. And 

“because -they have had 

_ personal experience they 


Intersession and __ thing 


ro 


have a lot of insights into 
what their day to day life 
is like and the challenges 


from securing even a spot | 
| in the United States for its 
balancing work when | 


in one of the shelters to 


you don’t know when 
your next meal is going to 
come from,” Bowker said. 
“Because a lot of homeless 
people actually are em- 
ployed in some capacity, 
they are either full or part 
time.” 

Bowker spoke about 
how those experiencing 
homelessness deal with 
government bureaucracy, 
emphasizing how local, 


state and federal govern- | 


ment provides inadequate 
resources for them. She 
participated in the same 
trip last year, and said that 


she found the trip to be re- | 
warding enough that she | 
came back to lead it this | 


year. 
“I met a lot of really cool 
people who I still talk to all 
the time. There’s just some- 
teally nice about 


Lup 
= ayia eal- 
ly positive experience that 
can't really be replicated on 
campus,” she said. 

Bowker explained that 
it was not only her fellow 
classmates that made the 
trip memorable but also the 
people she helped, particu- 
larly two ‘women whom 
she helped tutor in math. 

“The most impactful 
experience for me was 
when we were serving 
breakfast at My Sister’s 
Place, and there was this 
woman who was study- 
ing for her JD or some 
equivalent, and I ended 
up tutoring her in math,” 
she said. “I’d done some 
teaching before but it 
was just this really nice 
moment of developing a 
community just between 
us at this table. It was a 
nice moment of helping 
her accomplish this goal.” 

Students interested in 
going on this trip must fill 
out an application by Oct. 
26th. For those who can’t 
make the trip this fall, 
there will be another week- 
end trip in the spring and 
four weeklong courses 
that can be taken for two. 
credits during Intersession, 
covering a variety of topics 
such as urban education 
and HIV/AIDS. 

Bowker believes that 
these trips can appeal to 
a wide range of students. 

“Any student who has 
wanted to or wants to 
get to know Baltimore 
[from] more than just a 


WOuPp Ssital GO 


Hopkins bubble perspec- , 
tive would enjoy this trip. ' 


And especially for stu- 
dents who have sort of 
been too intimidated to 
try service without the 
structure of an organi- 
zation or a group, this is 


the best way of doing it.” 


she said. “And then once 
you’ve seen it through 
that lens... you have that 
sort of activist perspec- 
tive, and from there then 
it’s much easier in turn to 
do that in the future of 
your own volition.” 
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By PETER JI 
For The News-Letter 


A former employee of 
the Rikers Island jail com- 


| plex, Mary Buser, spoke 
| at Red Emma’s Bookstore 


and Coffeehouse on Tues- 
day about her experiences 


| working as assistant chief 


of the complex’s mental 
health department. 

She spoke about her 
recently published book 
Locked Down on Rikers: 
Shocking Stories of Abuse 
and Injustice at New York 
City’s Notorious Jail. 

Rikers Island, located 
in the East River between 
Queens and the Bronx, is 
run by the New York City 
Department of Correction. 
The complex, which encom- 
passes 10 jails, is one of the 
largest correctional facili- 
ties in the country and has 
been regarded as notorious 


history of inmate abuse. 

While prisons  usu- 
ally hold people serving 
long sentences, jails like 
those at Rikers hold peo- 
ple awaiting trial, people 
awaiting transfer to an- 
other facility and people 
serving sentences of one 
year or less. 

After working at Rik- 
ers, Buser became a social 


| advocate on behalf of the 


incarcerated and mentally 
ill, who often receive insuf- 
ficient care in U.S. jails. She 
spoke about the frustration 
of working with solitary 
confinement cases and 
her inability to provide for 
these inmates’ emotional 
and psychological needs 
during her time at Rikers. 
The event was promot- 
ed by Interfaith Action for 
Human Rights (IAHR), a 


regional organization that 
pestee Mest Tf i Nyereyy ae 


eos 


rtire oO be 


U.S. soil as well as 0 


actions that violate hu- 
man dignity. One of their 
core goals is to end soli- 


tary confinement, a prac-’ 


tice that Rabbi Charles 


lation of 
Hc ele 


_— 
er 


Feinberg, the IAHR di- 
rector, views as morally 
wrong and mentally and 
emotionally damaging to 
prison inmates. 

Feinberg introduced 
Buser by emphasizing 
the need for more public 
awareness of the problem. 

“We believe strongly 
that each human is cre- 
ated in the image of God, 
and each human being 
deserves respect no mat- 
ter what he was done... 
Within our prison system, 
more opportunity should 
be given for people to 
change so that they can 
experience enrichment. 
We are trying to organize 
religious organizations 
and the general public 
and say that solitary con- 
finement is a form of tor- 
ture, and it has no place in 
our society,” he said. 

Buser started her work 
in mental health at Rik 
ers as a graduate student 
at Columbia University’s 
School of Social Work. 

“IT was assigned to an 
internship at Rikers Is- 
land. I was on the clinical 
track to become a thera- 
pist. Early on, when I was 
younger, I did work on a 
suicide hotline in Boston, 
and I worked at a jail in 
Boston, and that was my 
first encounter with the 
incarcerated,” she said. 

Buser explained her 
disillusionment with the 
environment of neglect 
that the correctional of- 
ficers and mental health 
professions maintained. 
She believes solitary con- 
finement exacerbates the 
severity of mental illness- 
es, despite prison health 
workers’ efforts. 

“There is a large pop- 


carceration, the uncertain- 
ty of what will happen... 
and tremendous separa- 
tion from family really 
takes a toll. There’s a lot 


HERR SATZ/CC-BY-SA 2.0 
The Rikers Island jail complex in N.Y. houses over 11,000 prisoners. 


jail that _ 


of the general population 
in jail who receive antide- 
pressants or therapy,” she 
said. 

Of the 11,000 inmates 
at Rikers Island, nearly 40 
percent have been diag- 
nosed with a mental ill- 
ness, according to The New 
York Times. Two former 
inmates who experienced 
solitary confinement fol- 
lowed the speech, Dwayne 
Davis spent time in jail in 
Illinois and New York for 
drug charges and spoke 
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relorm 


ing. Not that the mentally 
ill are not capable of doing 
crimes, but that there'is a 
far greater proportion of 
them in jail,” she said. 
Feinberg emphasized 
the need not only to re- 
duce the use solitary con- 
finement as a disciplinary 
measure, but also to elimi- 
nate the use of adminis- 
trative segregation. This 
segregation occurs when 
guards perceive inmates to 
be a threat, even if little evi- 
dence exists to support that 


about the assumption, 
relationship nes cee! are 
between the «yp; en trans- 
ent 
broken jail Bight Pere ferred to 
system and of prisoners : esr! 
social injus- , or- 
tice. : in Maryland mer in- 
se . . mate spoke 
are 3 ot sh 8 solitary about Ripe 
ditioning confinement.” ing placed 
our youth in solitary 


to accept 
prison as a 
way of life. 
They see 
their loved 
ones coming out of cen- 
tral booking... It’s a social 
experiment because they 
enslave the same type, 
the same race of people,” 
Davis said. “You designed 
the prison industry in no 
different way than you de- 
signed the slave trade. We 
need to start fighting this 
war on drugs, because it’s 
a war on people.” 

He echoed  Buser’s 
statements that the in- 
justices in the American 
correctional system over- 
whelmingly affect the dis- 
advantaged. 

“Rikers cannot be seen 
from roads, but from fly- 
ing into LaGuardia it 
looks like an industrial 
building with lots of 


fay o 


barbed wire,” Buser said. 


court but cannot pay bail 
and thus it is a prison for 
the poor.” 

Buser rejected the no- 
tion that jail guards use 
solitary confinement sole- 
ly on inmates who pose a 
danger to others. She be- 
lieves that it is often used 
unjustly, especially those 
who suffer from mental 
illnesses. According to 
Buser, many of the men- 
tally ill on Rikers are be- 
ing held on minor charges 
that usually would not 
lead to a jail sentence. 

“It’s a disgrace to soci- 
ety because their charges 
are loitering and trespass- 


— Mary BUuSER, 


set himself on fi Bel had 
trouble ieciaine WHE Rer 


because 
guards 
feared that 
he might 
lash out af- 
ter the murder of his sister 
while he was in jail. 

Feinberg offered ideas 
for reforming solitary 
confinement policies. 

“First we have to change 
hearts and then we can 
change minds,” Feinberg 
said. There’s a lot of work 
we have to do in Maryland 
to reduce the number of 
people in solitary.” 

Jane Parker, a Balti- 
more resident, related her 
interest in social activism 
with the anti-Vietnam 
protests. 

“T am trying to edu- 
cate myself about what 
I can do besides signing 
petitions. I read a book 
recently called Held in the 
Light. [The writer’s] hus- 
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that singular action made 
a difference or not. That 
book answered the ques- 
tion,” she said. 

Margie Roswell, a Balti- 
more resident, said that the 
discussion galvanized her. 

“There’s been activity 
in the Maryland legisla- 
ture, but I’m committed 
after tonight to [being] 
more engaged,” she said. 
“T did not know that a 
person could be commit- 
ted to solitary confine- 
ment for administrative 
reasons, like if [his or her] 
sister was murdered.” 


From rural Ghana to Hopkins: a migrant’s journey 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


George Mwinnyaa was 
a 25-year-old community 
college student working 
as a substitute janitor at a 
Nevada elementary school 
when he saw a computer 
for the first time in his life. 
He vividly remembers the 
thrill of opening that class- 
room door and finding row 
after row of laptops lined 
up perfectly on the desks. 

“I was fascinated be- 
cause I had heard about 
these machines and _ all 


could do,” he said. “It was 
crazy because right then I 
realized students in Amer- 
ica, the same students in 
my college classes, had ac- 
cess to computers since ele- 
mentary age. And this was 
my first time seeing one!” 
Mwinnyaa was born 
and raised ina small town 
in Ghana, the youngest 
in a household of 32 chil- 
dren. He and his siblings 
had one father who was 


married to seven different — 


women at the same time. 
“My dad passed away 
when I was about five, and 


fat] that point every wife 
was responsible for her 
own kids. My mom had 
seven of us, and schooling 
was very difficult,” he said. 
“I attended a public high 
school, and conditions 
were awful. After high 
school I couldn’t even go to 
a university in Ghana.” 
Instead Mwinnyaa de- 
cided to participate in a 
two-year certificate pro- 
gram aligned with the 
Ghana Health Service 
that spurred an interest 
in public health. Follow- 


_ ing the completion of this 
the wonderful things they — 


program, Mwinnyaa mar- 
ried a Peace Corps volun- 
teer from the United States 
who was stationed in Gha- 
na. The two then decided 
to move to the U.S. 
Mwinnyaa_ took | this 
opportunity finally to at- 
tend college. He started 
off at Truckee Meadows 
Community College in 


Reno, Nev. while also tak- _ 
ing on small jobs to sup- 
port his family. Mwinnyaa — 
‘recalled experiencing cul-— 


ture shocks in the first few 


months after immigrating. — 


“When I worked in 


a school cafeteria 1 was. 


shocked that kids would 
take one bite of their meal 
and throw the rest away. 
— you would never see 
that in Ghana,” Mwin- 
nyaa said. “Also, working 
as a custodian and seeing 
the laptops, that scared 
me. I thought to my- 
self ‘I'm going to college 
with students who have 
known and used comput- 
ers ever since elementary 
school. How am I going to 
make it?” 

Mwinnyaa turned his 
disadvantage into moti- 
vation, reminding him- 
self that he would have 
to study twice as hard in 
order to keep up with the 
students in his classes. He 
graduated last spring at 


the top of his class, with a 


transfer acceptance to the 


best public health univer- — 


sity in the U.S.: Hopkins. 


Although Mwinnyaa  _ 


says he is fortunate to be 


where is he now, he misses _ self 
some parts of life in Ghana. — 
every — 


“In Ghana, 
pleasant morning you go 
to greet your neighbor or 


your neighbor comes to — 


greet you, just to check 
on how your night was. 


university in Ar 


But here, I’ve lived in Ne- 
vada for two years with- 
out knowing the name of 
my next door neighbor,” 

Mwinnyaa said. “I miss 
that social, open, free so- 
ciety. You almost never 
feel lonely in Ghana. You 
almost never feel like 
there is no one to talk-to.” 

Additionally Mwinnyaa 
said that as an immigrant, 
he is subject to stereotypes 
and ignorance of his moth- 
er country. 

“A lot of people have — 
preconceived ideas when 
they find out I come from 
Africa,” Mwinnyaa said. 
“Someone once asked me, 
‘I've heard that people 
sleep on trees’ or ‘Is it 
true that people live with | 
monkeys?” i, OY 
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na, how could Ieven think _ 
about studying at a top — 
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Math professor talks 
media and statistics 


HUSAM hosted professor Talitha Williams who spoke about statistics. 


By JACQUI NEBER 


News & Features Editor 


Talithia Williams, an 
associate professor. of 
mathematics at Harvey 
Mudd College, spoke at 
Hopkins as part of the 
Hopkins —_ Undergradu- 
ate Society for Applied 
Mathematics (HUSAM) 
series of lectures. The se- 
ries aims to make math 
fun and accessible for all 
students regardless of 
major. The talk was held 
on Wednesday, in Hod- 
son 110 and was also host- 
ed by the Black Student 
Union (BSU) and the Soci- 
ety of Women Engineers. 

Williams divided the 
talk into sections. She fo- 
cused on how statistics re- 
ported by different news 
outlets can be misleading 
or used incorrectly, lead- 
‘ing to an altered public 
perception of their mean- 
ing. 

She took time to show 
different charts and sta- 
tistics used by news 
agencies that  statisti- 
cally didn’t make sense, 
using several examples 
from both Fox News and 

CNN. She. pointed out 
“similar problems with 
statistics often found on 
cereal boxes. According 
to Williams, these ex- 
amples showed the audi- 
ence how the media mis- 
represents information 
in modern day America. 

Williams described the 
purpose of collecting data 
and its potential draw- 
backs. 

“Ultimately the goal is, 
what can we infer from 
this information we col- 
lected?” Williams said. 
“The goal is to see what 
you learn about it... But 
often that information is 
misrepresented.” 

When discussing infor- 
mation posted on differ- 
ent breakfast cereal boxes, 
Williams described some 
of the problems with such 
misrepresentation. 

“It led people to be- 
lieve that if you bought 
this cereal for your child, 
somehow by them eating 
a bowl every morning of 
this sugary carbohydrate 
treat, they were somehow 
going to boost their im- 
mune system,” she said. 

Williams further ex- 
plained that scrutiny by 
the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) and 
an investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) forced the Kel- 
logg’s cereal company to 
impose stricter informa- 
tional guidelines on its 
products. This was the 
second time in one year 
that Kellogg’s had come 

under investigation. 
“We expect better from 
a great American food 
company that is making 
dubious claims not once 
but twice that a cereal im- 
proves children’s, health,” 
Williams said. 
_ Williams is also cur- 
‘rently conducting research 


with the World Health. 


Organization (WHO) and 
spoke of the organization's 
collection and analysis of 

data on cataracts in Africa. 


” 
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By ABBY SHEGELMAN 
| For The Vews-Letter 
The Baltimore Run- 


ning Festival, which in- 
cluded a marathon, half- 


| marathon, 5K and a Kids 


Fun Run, returned to the 
streets of the Inner Har- 
bor, Federal Hill and Fells 


| Point on Saturday for its 


15th year. Many Hopkins 
students participated in 
the races. 

One notable difference 


| with this year’s event in 


comparison with those of 
the past was the number 
of runners who signed 


up. Numbers were down 


She discussed some chal- 
lenges of collecting data | 
in different African coun- 
tries where information | 
like dates of birth are not 
so readily available as in | 
the United States. She said | 
that these challenges force | 
data collectors to be cre- | 
ative with the questions | 
they ask subjects to come | 
up with age estimates. 
Students had positive | 
reactions to Williams’s | 
points. Senior Agastya | 
Mondal, the public rela- | 
tions chair of HUSAM, 
said he enjoyed the dis- | 
cussion. Mondal said 
about 250 people attend- | 
ed the lecture, includ- | 
ing local Baltimore high | 
school students. He was | 
pleased by the turnout | 
and the quality of the | 
event. , 
“The talk was really 
dynamic. She’s a really 
good speaker,” he said. “I 
think it’s hard sometimes 
to get people interested 
in math, particularly the 
real-world application of 
it, and to have someone 
who’s so excited about [it] 
is really cool for us.” 
Sophomore Jared LeB- | 
ron echoed Mondal’s sen- 


He was enthusiastic about 
the discussion topic and 
the way statistics were | 
presented. 

“I thought it was really 
cool for such a prominent 
figure in the world of 
statistics to come to Hop- 
kins,” LeBron wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Not orily was’ the pre- 
sentation on her research 
of cataracts interesting, 
but her lecture on how 
big companies portray 
statistics to their benefit 
Was eye opening as well!” 


Sam Fossum contributed 
to the reporting. 


| get 


six percent from last 
year, most likely due to 
the April unrest, accord- 
ing to race organizer Lee 
Corrigan. 

Sophomore Grant 
Shewmaker participated 
in the event. 

“It was incredible to 
see the whole city come 
together. The love and 
support from the neigh- 
borhood families, volun- 
teers and fellow runners 
was inspiring. It was an 
experience I'll never for- 
!” Shewmaker wrote. 
The marathon drew 


| the most participants for 


the Running Festival and 
is the fastest-growing 
marathon in the United 
States. Participants began 
at Camden Yards and ran 
through several neigh- 
borhoods before ending 
where they started. 
Although the Balti- 
more Marathon is only 
15 years old, Baltimore 
has featured other mara- 
thon races before, such 
as the Maryland Mara- 
thon, which was held 
from 1973 to 1980 and 
which evolved into the 
Baltimore City Mara- 


thon, held trom 198), 10. getnitly, 


Approximately 24,000 
runners, hailing from all 50 
states and representing 29 
countries, attended the fes- 
tival on Saturday. The male 
marathon-winner Dan Ber- 
dan finished with a record- 
breaking time of 2:30:22. 
On WBAL Baltimore, he 
described his experience as 
encouraging and reward- 
ing and said he signed up 
this year specifically in 
order to help shed a dif- 
ferent better light on Bal- 
timore. 


“With everything 


| that Baltimore is going 


through... This would just 
be a great thing for the 


city,” he said. 

The female marathon 
winner Caitlin Gaughan 
finished with a time of 
2:58:13: 

Sophomore runner Jes- 
sica Kang recounted her 
experience in an email 
to The News-Letter: “The 
run felt a lot easier than I 
expected because every- 
one around me was really 
good. Everyone was super 
pumped up. Community 
members were sitting on 
chairs outside their homes 
cheering on runners,” 
Kang said. 

Sophomore Sofia Scho- 
nenberg wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter that 
participating in the event 
gave her a sense of accom- 


plishment. 
“Tt felt really great to 
accomplish something 


I had been working to- 
wards or so long. Run- 
ning such a long course, I 
saw and felt Baltimore on 
a raw level through its vi- 
brant neighborhoods and 
energetic community ina 
way I wouldn’t have be- 
fore,” she wrote. “I would 
aac onmend, 

s course to everyone, 
the support you receive 
from the city and its peo- 
ple is incredible.” 

Freshman Samantha 
Getsin, a spectator, found 
the event inspiring. 

“T love the atmosphere. 
I want to start training so 
I can be a part of some- 
thing this special,” Getsin 
said in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

According to Police 
Commissioner Kevin 
Davis, the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department had not 
anticipated any threats 
to the event. Officers 
were stationed around 
the city to direct traf- 


fic and protect runners. 
Both runners and on- 
lookers were extremely 
cooperative, according 
to authorities. 

Some runners stood 
out, such as Michelle 
Prieto. According to a 
WBAL-TV article, Pri- 
eto has been running in 
the Baltimore marathon 
since its establishment 15 
years ago. She said that 
she remembers her first 
time running in the run- 
ning festival clearly. 

“I very vividly remem- 
ber a woman standing on 
her steps in west Baltimore 
singing ‘the national an- 
them, and it was just beau- 
tiful/” she said. 

According to Prieto, 
that sense of pride and 
unity was echoed in this 
year’s marathon as well. 

According to a Baltimore 
Sun article, Sid Busch, a 
69-year-old Navy veteran 
from South Carolina, was 
the last person to finish 
the race. 


Saturday’s race was 


his 200th career mara- 
thon. He ran the 26.2 


A$3 


Running Festival returns for loth year 


; COURTESY OF MENGLI SHI 
The Baltimore Running Festival drew about 24,000 runners, including several Hopkins students. 


mile course in honor of 
American soldiers who 
perished in battle, with 
their pictures taped to 
his back, and finished 
the last mile witha police 
escort. The police escort, 
according to The Sun, 
was completely spon- 
taneous as the off-duty 
police officers jumped in 
to take him to the finish 
line. 

Sophomore Naomi 
Rodgers, who ran the half- 
marathon, wrote about her 
experience in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

“There were people 
from all walks of life, 
from eight-year-old girls 
to men outside the res- 
cue mission, and every- 
one was so encouraging 
and enthusiastic!” she 
wrote. “I got to see parts 
of Baltimore I probably 
wouldn't have seen oth- 
erwise. Hopefully I'll 
get the change to do it 
again!” she wrote. “The 

best part was the energy 
all along the course from 


people who came out to 
cheer.” 


1” 
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Saturday's race routes passed through several local neighborhoods. 


Student Leadership Consultants seek to recruit new members 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


Student Leadership 
Consultants (SLC), a group 
of juniors and seniors that 
assists student organiza- 
tions on campus, is work- 
ing to fill its ranks for next 
year. The Student Leader- 
ship and Involvement of- 
fice, a division of the Office 
of Student Life that works 
with SLC, will be selecting 
24 sophomore and junior 
students to join the SLC. 

In collaboration with 
the Student Leadership 
and Involvement office, 
SLC leads workshops for 
student organizations, fa- 
cilitates emerging leader- 
ship programs and plans 
campus-wide conferences 
each semester. 

“{It] provides services 
for student groups such 
as campus space reserva- 


tions, managing on-cam- 


pus financial accounts 
and mail and package 
reception,” reads a state- 
ment on the website of the 
office of Student Leader- 
ship and Involvement. 

« 


AY 


Lizzie Kim, a mem- 
ber of SLC, explained the 
SLC’s relationship with 
the Student Leadership 
and Involvement office. 

“SLC works directly 
with the Student Lead- 
ership and Involvement 
office to essentially help 
improve student life at 
JHU,” Kim said. 

The office’s mission 
statement outlines the 
ways in which it assists 
the student body. 


“Student Leadership and — 


Involvement enhances the 
student experience outside 
of the classroom through 
supporting student clubs 
and organizations, creat- 
ing and promoting involve- 


‘ment opportunities for all 


students and encouraging 
leadership development 
through practical experi- 
ence,” itstates. 
According to Kim, SLC 
is divided into four teams: 
the experiences team, the 
seminars and workshops 
team, the conferences team 
and the consulting team. 
“I am part of the con- 
sulting team. My. team 
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and I went through vari- 
ous, trainings on leader- 
ship and have held many 
discussions on strategies 
for working in diverse 
teams and dealing with 
issues facing Hopkins 
leaders and _ groups,” 
Kim said. “From this we 
gained the skills that we 
need to advise and guide 
students in making their 
student organization 
more efficient and im- 
pactful.” 

Additionally student 
groups may apply for 
various campus grant 
programs to support 
organization _ activities 
through the Student 
Leadership and Involve- 
ment office. The staff are 
available to advise stu- 
dent groups when they 
hold on-campus __ pro- 
grams and events. The 
website provides online 


tips for arranging events 


with articles such as “8 


Steps to A Successful — 


Event.” 

According to Kim, 
SLC members also work 
closely with administra- 


We 


tive staff outside of the 
office of Student Leader- 
ship and Involvement, in- 
cluding Associate Dean of 
Student Engagement Tif- 
fany Sanchez. 

“One thing that really 
resonated with me was 
when Dean Sanchez came 
to speak to us about stu- 
dent experience and how 
when she asked alumni 
what their experience of 
student life was like at 
Hopkins, many respond- 
ed saying that they ‘sur- 
vived,” said Kim. “As a 
student leadership con- 
sultant, my own personal 
goal this year is to change 
this outlook on student 
life to something that we 
really value and reflect 
back on with a more posi- 
tive outlook.” 

Student Leadership 
and Involvement is the 
group that writes the 
“Today's Announce- 
ments” emails that Hop- 
kins students receive 
each day. 

' To be eligible to join 
SLC, applicants must be 
present on the Homewood 


\ 


Campus for the entirety of 
the 2016-2017 school year 
and must be available for 
training on various dates 


in early 2016. - 


Applicants must be 
available for three hours. 
per week to hold office 
hours for consultation 
walk-ins for student lead- 
ers and to assist pro- 
fessional staff of Student 
Leadership and Involve- 
ment. 

According to the Face- 
book event, strong SLC 
candidates should pos- 
sess qualities such as 
the “desire to work in 
a highly collaborative, 
developmental environ- 
ment [and be curious] 
about leadership theory, 
group dynamics, and/or 
social advocacy.” 


Upon completing their 
training, SLCs will be pei 
hourly when they hold 


office hours, lead work- 
shops or assist with lead- 
ership conferences. SLC 
members for the 2016-2017 
school year can expect to 
earn between $400 and 
$500 per semester, 


ls 
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Bartholet to assume SGA vice presidency — Fighting for rights: 
undocumented in U.S. 


to approach the issue. It’s | 
going to be a long and | By SABRINA CHEN 


SGA, FROM Al 
meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 
27, and Bartholet empha- 
sized that the executive 
board will be working 
together to nominate the 
best candidates. 

Plush’s decision was 
made after considerable 
discussion with the ex- 
ecutive board members, 
and he has since spoken 
frankly about his difficul- 
ties with mental health 
and with managing the 
demands of leading the 
SGA and student body. 

“Recently, I’ve been 
suffering from some men- 
tal breakdowns,” he said. 
“T haven't been sleeping 
enough. I haven't been 
taking care of myself and 
I've been struggling try- 
ing to deal with a bunch of 
conflicting emotions that 
I've been feeling. I’ve been 
feeling bouts of depres- 
sion from time to time. It’s 
been eating away at me, 
and it’s been causing me to 
not perform to the best of 
my abilities in my current 
position.” 

Plush explained that 


he wanted to do not only. 


the University. 

“I can’t stress enough 
how . difficult, time-con- 
suming and tough and 
unforgiving this decision 
has been,” he said. “I don’t 
think it’s very fair to the 
SGA itself as an organiza- 
tion, to the entire under- 
graduate population at the 
University and to myself 
to continue on in this role 
if I feel mentally unfit to 
continue to perform the 
duties. I don’t want to be 

‘the person who is respon- 

sible for holding back the 
productivity, the efficiency 
and the overall fluidity of 
the organization.” 

He elaborated on why 
the decision was difficult, 
citing his distraction from 
academics. 

“We all attend this Uni- 
versity to'be students first, 
and one of the things that 
I have realized through 
this self-reflection process 
is that I haven't been pri- 
oritizing my academics,” 
he said. “I feel as though 
I'm falling behind in a lot 
of my classes. I feel like 
Im not able to take my 

classes seriously because 
of how much emotional 
stress I have been dealing 
with, from SGA and from 
other sources as well.” 

Bartholet praised 
Plush’s decision to recog- 
nize his own struggle as 
a role model for other stu- 
dents to follow. 

“Plush’s decision is re- 
ally an admirable one,” 


Bartholet said. “It’s some-- 


one looking at their own 
mental health and say- 
ing, ‘I need to take some 
steps to make myself feel 
better.’ I hope that all stu- 
dents take that lead.” 

The two discussed the 
broader issue of mental 
health at Hopkins and the 
stigma that can prevent 
someone from seeking 
help. The most common 


. COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Jason Plush, stepping down, will be replaced by Jack Bartholet as SGA executive president. 


likely many more who do 
not seek help. 

_ “A lot of people don’t 
like admitting to them- 
selves that they're not okay. 
What I've realized through 
a lot of this self-reflection is 
that it’s okay to not be okay 
all the time,” Plush said. “I 
think it would be abnor- 
mal if somebody is com- 
pletely happy and incred- 
ibly positive all the time. I 
feel as though people need 
to be able to feel as though 
they're able to voice their 
concerns to themselves, 


“What's 
prompted 
a lot of this 
is students 
opening 
up,” Bart- 
holet said. 
“And. I'm 
delighted 
to see that 
there’s _ fi- 
nally a con- 
versation 
around 
mental 
health 
that’s frank 
and open. 
It’s caused 
us to ring 
some alarm bells with the 
administration, and we’ve 
alerted Dean [of Student 
Life Terry] Martinez and 
_the vice provosts and the 
provost.” 

Beyond administrative 
efforts, both Bartholet 
and Plush addressed the 
need for a culture change 
on campus. 

“We need to respect 
people who say, “Look, 
Im going through some- 
thing, and it’s inside me, 
it’s not an external malady. 


their peers or their friends I don’t have pneumonia, 
openly and but I’m still 
not feel just as sick 
as though and I need 
they'll be “The more as much 
judged as : help, maybe 
Week or dialogue we can meee” Bart 
fragile.” have on this tholet said, 

San Grek referencing 
plans to ad- Campus, the an opinions 
dress men- piece in The 


tal health in 


the near fu- informed people by _ sopho- 
ture, begin- ‘ aS more Simon 
ning with a are going to be.” Barnett. 
dinner on 3S Other 
Thursday, JASON PLusH, student 
Oct. 22, with SGA PRESIDENT groups are 
by ane el working 


Universit 


Daniels, Provost Robert C. 
Lieberman and other ad- 
ministrative officials. 

“We've developed a 
strong agenda, and the 
number one thing we're 
tackling is mental health 
and mental illness,” Plush 
said. “Jack and I and nu- 
merous senators are really 
passionate about figuring 
out this issue because it’s 
astounding to me how 
many people I've person- 
ally talked with who are 
coming out saying that 
they’re battling depression 
or they’re seeing someone 
regularly... It’s becoming 
more and more of a known 
problem on campus.” 

They feel that the ad- 
ministration needs _ to 
approach mental illness 
from a different perspec- 
tive, focusing on the un- 
derlying factors that can 
lead to an overly stressful 
or unhealthy environ- 
ment at Hopkins. 

“What we’ve requested 
is a holistic approach,” 
Bartholet said. “We want 
them to look at tuition, 
at academics, at schedul- 
ing rather than band-aid 
solutions of throwing 
more resources at men- 
tal health. Rather than 
looking at the symptoms 
like binge drinking dur- 


ing Orientation, let’s talk: 


about mental health, the 
root of these symptoms.” 
Plush discussed one of 
the problems with the tra- 
ditional way of studying 
mental health that relies 
on statistics and data. 
“The main reason we're 
bringing it to the president 
is that we feel that a lot of 
_ administrators are stress- 
ing for quantitative data 
about how people are feel- 
ing. And quite honestly I 
think that’s very ridicu- 
- lous,” Plush said. “I think 
that as soon as students 
come out and say, ‘I've 
been battling depression, 
I’ve been battling anxiety,’ 
I don't think you need a 
quantitative measure.” 


more aware and 


es 
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. a mma G3) 
misconception 

illness is rare or shame- 
ful. Active’ Minds raises 
awareness of mental health 
issues through open dia- 
logue, and A Place to Talk 
provides peer listening ser- 
vices for students. 

“The more dialogue 
we can have on this cam- 
pus, the more aware and 
informed that people are 
going to be,” Plush said. 
“I think that’s also very 
important to process 
that. The change is going 
to be difficult for the way 
that not only students 
discuss mental health 
on campus, but also the 


that mental 


way that SGA and the 
administration are going 


arduous task, but it’s one | 


For The News-Letter 


that we’re committed as | 


an SGA to tackling and | 
that I know a lot of stu- | documented 


dents on campus are pas- 

sionate about.” 
Bartholet’s | assump- 

tion of the presidency will 


likely be a point of conten- | 


tion for some students af- 
ter his controversial elec- 
tion last spring. 

His challenger for the 
vice presidency - Sopho- 
more Class Senator Sarah 
Zappone, who ran on a 
ticket with the other three 
members of the current 
executive board, was dis- 
qualified for campaign 
violations. The ruling by 
the Committee on Student 
Elections (CSE) declaring 
Bartholet the victor was op- 
posed by many students. 


“T understand that frus- | 
Bartholet | 


tration, I do,” 
said. “I really have bought 


into Plush’s vision, and | 


as president I hope to just 
continue that. That’s why 
I've been working with 
the CSE chair and revise 


the election code to make | 
it more responsive to the 


actual needs of the com- 


munity and less arbitrarily | 


draconian.” 
He hopes that building 
up the legitimacy of SGA 


| 


Growing up-as an un- 
immigrant 
| in the United States, So- 
| fia Medina-Pardo lived in 
| fear of deportation. 
| “I grew up ina time in 
the U.S. where there was 
still a lot of skepticism 
about disclosing your im- 
migration status and a lot 
of fear/’ Medina-Pardo, a 
senior, said. “I was undoc- 
umented and that made it 
difficult for me to access 
higher education.” 

She noted that high 
school was one of the 


will help it become more | 


of a community and he 


cerns,” Bartholet 
we've got, and I think that 
as a school we need to 
come together and prop 


SCA up aan important tes bch coboo) Eee ia 


port for Bartholet and said 
that they have overcome 
any initial challenges. 
“Last year was a dif- 
ficult year. We as an ex- 
ecutive board moved 
past that a long time ago 
because we know that to 
make the overall student 
experience at this Uni- 
versity the best it possi- 
bly can be, we are going 


‘to have to work together,” 


he said. 

“T have full confidence 
that Jack will do_a great 
job when he steps up for 
me as I work through a 
lot of these issues that I’m 
currently handling.” 


most difficult times in her 
life because she faced so 
many identity issues. She 
never disclosed her immi- 
gration status to friends, 


| teachers or counselors. 


Medina-Pardo moved 
from Ecuador to the U.S. 
with her family in 2000 for 
education and economic 
opportunity. 

“The first time around 
we had lawyers who were 
incompetent, so our ap- 
plications for citizenship 
got denied. This was after 
years of being in the U.S.” 
she said. “Not only were 
we faced with the possi- 


| bility of deportation, but it 


was also a really difficult 
situation because you're 


| so limited in your ability 
plans to bring up the issue | 
at the dinner with Daniels. | for higher education.” 

“T understand the con- | 


said. | for 
“But this is the situation | 


to work and your choices 


Since most scholarships 
universities require 
applicants to be citizens, 
| Medina-Pardo decided to 
| attend a local community 
college in New Jersey af- 
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pay for the immigration 
process and could not af- 
ford to pay full tuition at a 
university. Though she was 
not able to attend her first 
choice university, she said 
that her years at commu- 
nity college were moments 
that she treasures. 

“Tn the honors program 
I met so many people who 
came from my same back- 
ground, people who were 
so determined and resil- 
ient in so many different 
ways and who didn’t have 
the permanent residency 
or economic resources to 
attend a university right 


away,” Medina-Pardo said. 


It was during her two 
years at community col- 
lege that she found the safe 
space to come out publicly 
as undocumented. It was 
also in community college 
that Medina-Pardo started 
a DREAM team. 

“DREAM comes out 
of the acronym from the 
DREAM Act and stands 
for Development, Relief 
and Education for Alien 
Members,” she said. “The 
purpose of the team was to 
be a safe space for undocu- 
mented students like us.” 

Medina-Pardo said 
once the team began, it 
gained members rapidly. 
She herself got involved in 
many big campaigns like 
“United We Dream” and 
campaigns to pass laws in 
her state of New Jersey. She 
also continued working 
with her family and law- 
yers to obtain citizenship. 

In November 2013, 14 
years after they first came 
to America, Medina-Par- 
do and her family became 
permanent residents of 
the U.S. The following 
May she graduated from 
community college and 
transferred to Hopkins in 
the fall of 2014. 

“For me what's really 
crazy is that I became a 
resident right before I had 
to submit all my college 
transfer applications,” Me- 
dina-Pardo said. “It was 
amazing timing because 
many universities, like 
Hopkins, don’t give any 
sort of financial aid for un- 
documented students.” 

Medina-Pardo said that 
after coming to Hopkins 
she thought about start-, 


it_ activist. 


time constraints..was_ulti- 


mately not able to do so.) 
However, she hopes that 
the minority of undocu- 
mented students at Hop- 
kins find places on campus 
where they can find people - 
to open up to. . 
“T still stay connected 
to the DREAM team from 
‘my community college, 
and they are continuing to 
do some amazing things,” 
Medina-Pardo said. “I re- 
member how scary it can 
be to call yourself an immi- 
grant, and it’s so important 
that undocumented  stu-. 
dents have resources and, 
can find that safe space.” 


INTERNSHIPS, From A1 
company. She assisted the 
global marketing man- 
ager to develop on-site ac- 
tivation programming at 
sponsored tennis events 
and apparel 
launches. 

. She also coordinated 
a uniform outfitting pro- 
gram for Fila-sponsored 
junior tennis players and 
coaches and created an 
archive for all press and 
social media mentions 
for the tennis public rela- 
tions team. — 

Schnabel worked 
twice a week for a total 

_of seven hours per week, 
so she had to find a com- 
promise between school- 
work and her internship 
and advises other stu- 
dents to do the same. 

_ “T purposely only took 
four classes that semester 
instead of my usual five, 
so that I wouldn't get 
overloaded with work. 
Because of this I was al- 
ways able to make time 
for schoolwork, clubs 


bel wrote in an email to 


The News-Letter. “I think 
that it’s important that 


collection 


and a social life,” Schna- 


students approach an 
internship. during the 
semester as if it was an- 
other class. If you’re the 
kind of student that can’t 
really handle taking six 
classes at once, then you 
probably won't be able to 
handle five classes and 
an internship.” 

Senior Charlotte Pomp, 
an East Asian studies 
major, is currently par- 
ticipating in a paid in- 
ternship with RBC Capi- 
tal Markets, a Canadian 
investment bank. She is 
working on wealth man- 
agement for the Washing- 
ton Wealth Group out of a 
Chevy Chase, Md. office. 
Pomp signed up for mul- 
tiple once-a-week classes 
in order to give her time 


- to work and commute but 


said she has little time for © 


a social life. 

“In my sophomore 
and junior years, I used 
to be focused more on go- 
ing out, and now I have 
no life because all I do 
is apply for jobs and go 
to my internship,” Pomp 


said. “Trying to get into 
finance from Hopkins is _ 


very tough.” 
3 
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Senior Jenn Roche, an 
International Studies ma- 
jor, does not have to fac- 
tor in a commute to her 
experience interning at 
the Housing and Urban. 
Development —_ Depart- 


ment of the U.S. Govern- . 


ment. However, she in- 
stead has to fit in 10 hours 
of virtual work via email 
per week. 

Despite learning from 
a previous experience 
during her sophomore 
year that substituting an 
internship for a class al- 
lows for more free time, 
Roche described her cur- 
rent position as a sig- 
nificant addition to her 
schedule. 

“T treat it like a class, so 
I'm diligent and complete 
my work each week. It’s 
really hard to balance ev- 
-erything between classes 
and working as every- 
thing else that comes with 
being a student,”, Roche 
wrote in an email to The 


News-Letter. “I definitely 


feel like I have less free 
time, and I have to really 
schedule myself.” ; 

Though © 
during 


4 
"i 


internships ma’ 
an academic se- 


Students work to balance internships, social life 


mester can cause stress 
due time management 
and heavy workloads, 
Plapinger, Schnabel; Pomp 
and Roche all agree that. 
the benefits of a semester-: 
length internship — out-| 
weigh the potential stress. | 

“I think the intern-| 
ship is great because it’s! 
pre-professional _experi-} 
ence and my bosses a 
phenomenal,” Pomp said, 
“{Students] should defi- 
nitely intern because it’s 
helped so much with my 


apps to fall time jobs right 


now.” 

According to Roche, 
not only will participat-' 
ing in an in-semester in-) | 
ternship give students 
occupational experience 
that cannot be learned) 
in a classroom, but it can} 
also build students’ char-!_ 
acter to show to future! - 
employers. =. § 
“T recommend othe 
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MISCONDUCT, From Al 
educate students and to 


challenge preconceived 


notions. 
Sexual Assault Pre- 
vention, Education and 


Response — Coordinator 
for the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW) Alyse Campbell 
said that this conversa- 
tion is valuable to have 
on campus and with the 
greater community. 

‘College campuses 
offer a unique place for 
survivors to interact with 
each other and to talk 
with each other and to 
realize that they are not 
alone,” she said, 

In August, the admin- 
istration 


stitutional Equity is still 
doing their investigation, 
so until we get the results 
of that investigation and 
what the outcomes are, 
I’m not really in a position 
to say what the implica- 
tions are to the actual 
fraternity,” Shollenberger 
said. 
Sophomore 
Billings 


she 


” 


Katelyn 
discussed how 
how sexual 
misconduct has been han- 
dled. 


“Each and every time 


views 


I get an email, it’s about 
a Greek organization,” 
Billings wrote in an 


email to The News-Let- 
ter. “I find it incredibly 
unlikely that all of the 

sexual vio- 


-avepe the lence _ that 
niversi- happens on 
we Sesl “You need thi, cam 
Policy and to have the ed to Greek 
Ata din, University ASonhe! 
tered Me Loumaken, me Mes 
Govern- systemat 1c agrees that 
Bete echancte” 6 #70 
(SGA) on — KEVIN G. sue that 
Tuesday, pertains to 
one issue | SHOLLENBERGER, Greek life. 

discussed Vice PROVOST FOR Rais 
possibil- | STUDENT AFFAIRS sity should 
ity of host- stress that 


ing another 

forum to 

gather feedback on the 
policy and sexual mis- 
conduct. 

Shollenberger said that 
he has received some posi- 
tive feedback from stu- 
dents. The administration 
also has received feedback 
about the security alerts 
regarding sexual miscon- 
duct, which often include 
safety tips. Many students 


and faculty members 


pointed out that the tips: 


focused on avoiding situ- 
ations where one is more 
susceptible to sexual mis- 
conduct. The respondents 
were concerned that the 
wording had a connota- 
tion that blames victims 
for sexual misconduct. 

“Our intention certain- 
ly was [that] we want peo- 
ple to stay safe,” Shollen- 
berger said. “I still think 
those are good tips, but 
I can see how that feeds 
into victim-blaming.” 

In a campus security 
alert sent on Oct. 9, a stu- 
dent reported an alleged 
drugging at the Sigma 
Phi Epsilon (SigEp) frater- 
nity house, and a possible 
sexual misconduct at an 
undetermined 
Shollenberger discussed 
whether there would 
there would be. conse- 
quences for the fraternity. 

“It’s kind of premature 
to say. The Office of In- 


location. 


it’s not just 

on fraterni- 
ties to make sure drugs 
don’t get into their drinks, 
and it’s not just up to stu- 
dents to make sure their 
partner is consenting... 
Fraternities are now dis- 
couraged from getting 
help and reporting as- 
sault on their properties 
for fear of suspension or 
other punitive measures’ 
for underage drinking,” 
Paton wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Some- 
thing I really wish was 
stressed more is the im- 


portance of personal re- | 


sponsibility and bystand- 
er intervention.” 


One source of pro- | 
gramming the Univer- | 


sity has implemented is 
Bystander Intervention 
Training (BIT). Students 
involved in the Sexual 
Violence Advisory Com- 
mittee (SVAC) and SGA 
approached the adminis- 
tration with the idea, and 
the program was piloted 
last year. During the last 
school year, 800 students 
participated, including all 
students who were serv- 
ing as resident advisors 
(RAs) and first year men- 
tors. 

This year, all freshmen 
will go through this train- 
ing. It is comprised of two 
two-and-a-half hour ses- 
sions, run by students, 
over two weeks. The 
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Shollenberger, Campbell discuss combatting sexual misconduct 


training discusses how 
bystanders can intervene 
if they see a potential sex- 
ual misconduct, as well 
as broader issues about 
sexual misconduct. 

Shollenberger * said 
that the overall aim of 
the sessions was to cre- 
ate a cultural shift that 
minimizes the number 
of cases of reported and 
unreported sexual mis- 
conduct. 

“Tt is about interrupt- 
ing what a lot of literature 
calls microaggresions 
— those attitudes, those 
comments that feed into 
or maybe trivialize rape or 
are sexist in nature,” Shol- 
lenberger said. “I think 
that’s a really important 
part of the training.” 

Campbell supervises 
all the sessions. 

“We want to reduce 
those situations of people 
having to intervene in im- 
mediate situations at all,” 
Campbell said. “What we 
want students to walk 
away with is understand- 
ing that while there’s a 
small percentage of peo- 
ple in this world who may 
commit gender violence, 
we are all part of a com- 
munity that allows it to 
happen.” 

Campbell stressed that 
sexual misconduct- be- 
comes acceptable through 
the trivialization of sexist 
or rape jokes and gender 
insulting language. The 
fact that people, in general, 
do not speak out against 
this trivialization is part of 
what might make sexual 
misconduct seem permis- 


| By AMY HAN 
For The News-Letter 


| Charles Blow, a New 
York Times opinions col- 
| umnist who primarily 
| interprets public opinion 
on politics and social jus- 
tice, will speak in Shriver 
| Hall next Wednesday at 
5:30 p.m. as part of the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Forums on Race in 
America. 

Blow’s talk will be 
moderated by Lester 
Spence, an associate pro- 
fessor of political science 
and Africana studies at 
Hopkins, who specializes 
in black, racial and urban 
politics. The discussion 
will cover a wide range 
of topics, including jour- 
nalism, parenting and 
-Blow’s work in addition 
to the key focus on is- 
sues of race and racism, 
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sible or typical, according 
to Campbell. 

She believes that BIT 
provides a space for peo- 
ple to discuss this issue. 

“One of the most awe- 
some things about BIT 
that I hadn't really antici- 
pated was that this semes- 
ter, the freshmen that are 
coming in, they already 
sort of seem to get it,” 
Campbell said. “What's 
really interesting is that 
in the conversations we're 
having, you get to see 
everybody realizing that 
everybody else is getting 
it and then giving each 
other permission to have 
these conversations and 
to interrupt microaggres- 
sions that make them un- 
comfortable.” 

The University begins 
educating students dur- 
ing Orientation Week. 


fds, 53523 sue Qasivodiil fh 


eh as whe protests in 
Baltimore that occurred 
in April. 

Blow joined The New 
York Times in 1994 and. 
initially worked as the 
paper's graphics director. 
He began publishing a 
column in The Times that 
featured charts and data 
as a form of opinion jour- 
nalism, but his.column has 
gradually developed into 
a more text-heavy format 
mainly on political and so- 
cial issues. 

Spence cited Blow’s 
shift towards his current 
areas of interest and his 
expertise on those sub- 
jects as particular reasons 
the JHU Forums on Race 
in America invited him to 
speak at Hopkins. 

“Mr. Blow did not start 
out writing columns about 
racé and racism. He start- 
ed out as kind of a data 
person. He would ana- 
lyze data and present the 
data in unique ways. And 
then, if we trace it histori- 
cally... around the time he 


* started to see more focus 


and attention paid to po- 
lice killings of black folk, 
he started to write more 
and more about it,” Spence 
said. “Given his insight- 
ful take on these issues, 


we thought that he'd be a. 


good person to bring.” 
Spence stressed that the 
goal of this event, along 
with his role as the moder- 
ator, is to facilitate the over- 
arching objective of the Fo- 
rums: active participation 
in discussion 
racism and their effects on 
American life and culture. 
_ “People came up with 
the idea of the Forums, I 
believe, around the time 
of, maybe a bit after, the 
[Baltimore] uprising, as a 
way to create a space... to 
think critically about race 
and racism and how to op- 


_ erate in society, in general, 


with applications to how it 
works in institutions like 


out race,. 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Last January, Alyse Campbell participated in a forum on sexual misconduct attended by students. 


During orientation 
every year, the Univer- 
sity includes a program 
to teach students about 
sexual misconduct on 
campus, how to combat 
it and how to support 
survivors. 

This year, Hopkins in- 
vited Tim Mousseau, a 
member of CAMPUSPEAK 
who discussed sexual mis- 
conduct prevention. 

“He really just opened 
the discussion to chal- 


lenge what people 
thought sexual assault 
looked like,” Campbell 


said. “He came and did a 
presentation about what a 
culture that’s permissive 
of sexual assault looks 
like for survivors, and 
how the audience can re- 
late to survivors.” 

To create an overall 
more supportive and safe 


Forums on face America to host NVT columnist 
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FHopkine ane cities like 
Baltimore,” Spence said. 
“The host is just a title. But 
what I see my role [to be] is 
to create a space for conver- 
sation. So it’s not just going 
to be Mr. Blow lecturing for 
a half hour or 45-minutes. 
It’s going to be us talking 
and the audience kind of 
listening in. Then that con- 
versation will spur ques- 
tions and commentary 
from the audience.” 

Spence also pointed 
out that the Forums’s 
specific format for guest 
talks, favoring discus- 
sion over speeches, will 
provide attendees with 
multiple opinions to con- 
sider. He elaborated on 
the types of conversation 
that could arise from his 
talk with Blow. 

“The interplay between 
someone who is a card-car- 
rying academic and some- 
one who kind of studies 
this stuff from a journalist 
perspective, someone who 
actually works in an insti- 
tution that has a certain 
type of racial history, that 
interplay should basically 
give students another set 
of perspectives on how to 
understand how race and 
racism function in Ameri- 
ca, something beyond just 
kind of a sterile academic 
perspective,” Spence said. 

He explained that even 
people from similar back- 
grounds could provide 
differing opinions. 

“When you take two 
black men, around the 
same age, who have ex- 
perienced the world kind 
of in the same way, who 
are probably on more the 


same side than not politi- — 


cally, where are the differ- 


ences?,” he said. “Because: 


we don’t all think the 
same... even if we have 


the same opinion. Say, for 


example, we both believe 
that police tend to be real- 
ly heavy-handed towards 


black people, we can lead __ ing,” 


‘Gh 


culture for all students, the 
University recently hired 
Dr. Jeannine Heynes, who 
will serve in the new posi- 
tion of Director of Gender 
Equity. Heynes, who has a 
PhD in Women’s Studies, 
will begin Nov. 18. 

Heynes’s main role will 
be to support women on 
campus, look at gender- 
based inequalities and 
help facilitate a broader 
conversation about gen- 
der that Shollenberger 
agrees is necessary. 

“IT would like to see 
conversations happen- 
ing around masculinity 
and what it means to be a 
man,” Shollenberger said. 
“I know there’s been some 
work done, but I would 
love to see more work 
done around men against 
rape and men against sex- 
ual violence.” 
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into very ciferent direc- 
tions as far as how you 
solve that.” 

Spence also emphasized 
that the talk would be ap- 
pealing to a wide array of 
individuals with differing 
interests. He said those 
who want to discuss the 
riots that occurred in Bal- 
timore last April, a major 
reason for the creation of 
the JHU Forums on Race 
in America, would find the 
talk especially compelling. 

“People who are inter- 
ested in taking my classes, 
people who are interested 
in pursuing a career in 
journalism, people who are 
interested in understand- 
ing how race and racism 
work in institutions and be- 
tween institutions, I think 
would get a lot out of this,” 
Spence said, “I don’t think 
we have enough spaces to 
talk about what happened 
in April 2015. So anyone 
who's interested in what 
happened in Baltimore in 
April 2015 and anybody 
who was around when 
school was cancelled those 
last two days, anybody 
who got that message on 
campus saying ‘You need 
to go into the dorms and be 
safe, anybody who's inter- 
ested in problem-solving, 
anybody who lives in a 
city like Baltimore... They 
should be interested.” 

While promotion for 
the event was primarily 
geared towards Hopkins 
students, Spence stressed 
that it is open to anyone 
who would like to attend, 
citing his desire for the Bal- 
timore community at-large 
to participate in the event. 

“What I'm interested in 
doing is getting students, 
getting staff and get- 
ting folk from Baltimore 
to come. I would [like] to 
have an audience that is 
half-and-half, and, in fact, 
I would love to see an au- 
dience that was overflow- 
Spence said. 
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LIEBERMAN, From Al 
always understood that 
we need government... So 
when our national govern- 
ment is as dysfunctional 
as it’s been in recent years, 
the public becomes not just 
disappointed and anxious, 
but ultimately angry.” 

Lieberman said _ that 
hyper-partisanship is the 
major cause of gridlock in 
Washington, D.C,, creating 
a mentality on both sides 
of the political divide that 
there can be no compro- 
mise with the other side. 

Lieberman believes that 
Americans have turned to 
presidential candidates, 
who have little to no previ- 
ous experience in govern- 
ment, out of frustration. 

“In the Republican pri- 
mary for president, we've 
got three candidates, who 
are Donald Trump, Ben 
Carson and Ted Cruz, two 
of whom who've had no 
experience in government. 
One, Senator Cruz, who 
is obviously a senator and 
member of the government 
but who really is running 
as an outside protest can- 
didate,”” Lieberman said. 
“And you put their num- 
bers in the most recent 
polling together and it’s 


well over 50 percent. On 
the Democratic side you've 
got Senator Bernie Sanders 
who, in his way, is trying to 
stir a revolution.” 

After his speech, Li- 
eberman answered ques- 
tions. He was asked what 
he thought was the correct 
path that the United States 
should take regarding the 
Syrian Civil War. 

“IT think really 
botched this one with ter- 
rible consequences for the 
people of Syria and for the 
whole region,” he said. 

During his tenure as a 
senator, Lieberman was 
perceived as hawkish on 
the application of Ameri- 
can military might. 

Lieberman met with 
leaders of the anti-Assad 
coalition when the upris- 
ing in Syria began. 

“They were not ex- 
tremists,” Lieberman said. 
“They were Syrian patri- 
ots... We basically stood 
back. We gave them rhetor- 
ical support, but we stood 
back... This was a misap- 
plication by the Obama 
administration of the mes- 
sage that the President ran 
on, that he would be the 
President who got us out of 
war, not get us into war.” 


we 


Lieberman posed with the MSE co-chairs at Wednesday's event. 
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Former VP candidate Joe Lieberman headlines MSE Symposium 


Lieberman said that he 
was worried that radical 
Islamist groups could use 
the instability as a way to 
gain power. 

“There emerged an 
enormous vacuum’ in 
Syria which has led to a 
brutal civil war and has 
opened up an opportu- 
nity for ISIS and other 
radical group,” he said. 
“Now we have this totally 


new factor with the Rus- 
sians and Putin and the 
Iranians believing that we 
and our allies won't really 
effectively do anything... 
I. think this is one of the 
worst foreign policy acts, 
or in-acts [sic], that Amer- 
ica has done, certainly in 
the modern history of the 
country... Sorry for the 
bad news.” 

Guillaume Garreau, a 


postdoctoral student who 
attended the talk, said he 
agreed with Lieberman's 
views on federal gridlock. 

“Basically each party is 
just voting for the party, 
and they stop working 
for the American people,” 
Garreau said. 

Elizabeth Moran, who 
attended the talk with Gar- 
reau, said that she would 
have pressed Lieberman 
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on some of his views. 

“On the one hand, he’s 
emphasizing the impor- 
tance of paying down the 
debt and making a bal- 
anced budget, and then 
goes, ‘Now we need to stop 
being such wet noodles in 
foreign policy and invade 
more’ At what cost? He 
didn’t espouse any views,” 
Moran said. “He was a 
very good politician.” 


Jeannine Heynes named new gender equity director 


HEYNES, From Al 
1980s," Dean of Student 
Life Terry Martinez. wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Dean Boswell, my 
predecessor, was commit- 
ted to this work and prior 
to my arrival was able to 
secure the funding to real- 
ize a vision set many years 
ago. I was simply fortunate 
to arrive at a time where 
the groundwork had al- 
ready been laid.” 

Boswell, who came 
to Hopkins in 1986, was 
the dean of Student Life 
from 2001 to 2014. She was 
highly invested in issues of 
sexual violence and gender 
equity on campus. 

Heynes previously 
worked as the director for 


| the Center for Gender and 
| Relationships at Warren 


Wilson College. She also 
formerly worked as the 
campus coach for Carn- 
egie Mellon University’s 
chapter of Strong Women, 
Strong Girls, a mentoring 


| program for girls in the 
| third through fifth grades. 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN | 


“Dr. Heynes brings a 
wealth of experience to 
the JHU. In particular, she 


has demonstrated her ca- 
pacity to collaborate with 
partners across campus to 
create and implement pro- 
gramming and trainings 
on issues of gender equity, 
advocacy and to develop 
educational resources for 
students 


sexual acts of violence that 
were committed toward a 
woman and her mother. In 
response, a Committee on 
the Status of Women was 
formed, and it released the 
Crenson Report, a 91-page 
account highlighting nu- 

merous gen- 


and staff der inequal- 
on issues of “My ¥ | ities and 
any other i 
gender and 2 grievances 
sexuality,” schools have on campus. 
Martinez . ; - l Creat- 
wrote. “Ad- Institutiona ing gender 
ditionally, support for equity di- 
Dr. Heynes : rector posi- 
has served gender equality tions is not 
as the first an. initiative 


director of 


on campus.” 


unique to 
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ender an it has gaine 

Relation- DEAN OF support and 
ships and popular- 
was able to STUDENT LIFE ity recently. 
create the Martinez 


Center’s mis- 
sion, vision and program- 
ming outreach.” 

Gender equity became 
an important topic on Hop- 
kins’ campus in 1984, when 
members of the now-in- 
active Tau Epsilon Phi fra- 
ternity released a misogy- 
nistic note that described 


spoke about 

the nationwide trend to- 

ward the creation of Wom- 

en’s Centers and Gender 
Equity Centers. 

“Many other schools 

have institutional sup- 


port for gender equity on 
campus,” Martinez wrote. 
,“While it may look dif- 
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ferent and the name has 
changed over time, many 
of our peers have Women’s 
Centers, Gender Equity 
Centers, or the like. Re- 
gardless of the name, these 
offices focus on promoting, 
advocating for, and ad- 
dressing women’s issues 
on campus.” 

The scope of Heynes’ 
work on campus starting 
this fall will not only ex- 
tend to addressing equality 
between men and women, 
but also to issues regarding 
gender identity, gender ex- 
pression and the differenc- 
es between gender and sex. 

“Dr. Heynes will pro- 
vide leadership in de- 
veloping programs and 
services that promote the 
academic, personal and 
professional achievement 
of women students and 
community members,” 
Martinez wrote. “She will 
work primarily to serve as 
a resource for the campus 
community on issues of 
gender identity and ex- 
pression and related top- 
ics including intersections 
of identities. I am excited 
about what is to come.” 
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For Practical Skills & Academic Support 
Anxiety & Stress Management Group 
Dialectical Behavior Therapy Skills Group 
o Dissertation Group 
Substance Use Harm Reduction Group 
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© LGBTQ Student Support Group 
Living with Loss Support Group 
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Graduate Student Process Group ” 
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Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


lright, let's 
talk coffee. 
As__ stressed 
out Hopkins 
students, 
we probably rely a little 
too heavily on that cup of 
warm, caffeinated salva- 
tion. It’s not entirely our 
faults, though. This school 
is an enabler. We have a 


coffee shop for every occa- ° 


sion and, at times, this can 
be a bit overwhelming. 

There’s the super con- 
venient Daily Grind at 
Brody Café and in Mudd 
Hall to complement your 
long days spent in the li- 
brary or in the lab. There’s 
Alkimia in Gilman for 
your artsy humanities 
major doing homework 
in the Hut. There’s the 
Chesapeake Bay Roasting 
Company in Levering, 
which is the only one that 
takes dining dollars, other 
than good old Char Mar 
that is. And then you've 
got the classic, Starbucks, 
which has a star-based re- 
wards system to keep you 
coming back. 

Thanks, Hopkins, now 
we're all addicted to caf- 
feine, and we can’t decide 
where to buy our coffee. 
Do you go for conve- 
nience? Price? Taste? Clas- 


sic coffee or blended bev- 
erage? Which coffee shop 
sells the overall best cof- 
fee? That’s what I wanted 
to know. 

I created a survey in or- 
der to see which coffee my 
fellow Hopkins students 
prefer. I distributed this 
survey through Facebook, 
and I received over 100 
responses. However, an 
oversight led me to forget 
the coffee shop in Lever- 
ing so I had to remake the 
survey and discard the 
initial responses. 

My second attempt has 
garnered me 109 respons- 
es with which to work. Be- 
fore we dive into all of this 
raw data, you should all 
be made aware that I have 
never taken a_probabil- 
ity or statistics class in my 
life. Now that that’s out 
of the way, let’s figure out 
what Hopkins students 
think about their coffee. 

Only about 27 percent 
of students surveyed have 
tasted coffee from each lo- 
cation, but over half of the 
surveyed students have 
tried at least four locations. 
The data is probably a little 
skewed based on the peo- 
ple who took the survey, 
mostly sophomores since I 
shared the link in the Class 
of 2018 Facebook group. 
But I’m sure it’s fine. 

By a long shot, Daily 
Grind is the most-fre- 
quented coffee shop, 


with about 66 percent 
of students choosing to 
go there over anywhere 
else. But does that mean 
it has the best coffee? No, 
all this shows is that we 
go to Hopkins and spend 
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Survey results for the best coffee on campus 


Welcome 

to the 

Daily Gririel 
- at 
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Daily Grind was crowned the winner of the best coffee at Hopkins. 


way too much time in the 
library. 

Let's factor in price now. 
Daily Grind still came 
in as the winner for best 
prices, this time with only 
54 percent of students’ re- 
sponses. However, Char 
Mar and Chesapeake Bay 
Roasting Company both 
rose in the ranks to beat 
Starbucks, probably on ac- 
count of the fact that they 
take dining dollars (al- 
though I don’t know this 
for certain because I didn’t 
ask that question in my 
survey). 

What if money and 
convenience. isn’t im- 
portant? What if you 
just want the best cof- 
fee? Which coffee reigns 
true? 

In my survey, I asked 
students to rank each 
coffee shop from one to 
five, with five being the 
absolute best coffee ever 
and one being little more 


Starbucks 
HB Alkimia 


Char Mar : 5 students 


Chesapeake Bay Roasting Company: 10 students - 


“© Daily Grind 


Alkimia : 8 students 


Wl Chesapeake Bay Roasting Company 


Starbucks : 11 students 


Daily Grind : 72 students 


WM Char Mar 


meta-chart 
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| made a pie chart to help me analyze all the data | gathered. Clearly everyone likes Daily Grind. 


Do math majors graduate with 
degrees or radians? 
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I'm stressed about the stress I'm 
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41 HOURS 


“TREPLY. 


> SHARE 


“Dirty Chai from Daily | 


than water, When averag- 
ing these responses, Char 
Mar came in abysmally 
last, with a score barely 
over 2.5. Daily Grind won 
this contest, too, with a 
score of 3.8, but Starbucks 
and Alkimia were close 
behind. Chesapeake Bay 
Roasting Company, while 
performing better than 
Char Mar, could probably 
have been excluded from 
the survey. 

So it seems that Dai- 
ly Grind is our winner. 
They’ve got the best cof- 
fee on campus, at least 
based on the opinions of 
100 some odd survey tak- 
ers. With two locations on 
campus, reasonable prices 
and overall delicious cof- 
fee, there wasn’t a chance 
for the other shops. 

This is entirely unre- 
lated, but because I am 
not an official survey 
giver, I asked for every- 
one’s favorite drink and 
where it comes from. 


In case you need any 


Grind or black coffee 
from wherever. 

Here are some of my 
favorites, more out of the 
box, responses: 

“Pumpkin spice latte 
from Starbucks — yes I 
know what you-are think 
ing but it’s great.” 

“Drip coffee because 
it’s cheap and I’m poor.” 

“Yve actually never 
had coffee anywhere ex- 
cept from Starbucks.” 

“Strawberry Smoothie, 
Bamboo Café.” 

I guess I’ll be sending 
out the survey another 
time because I seem to 
have left out the much- 
frequented coffee shop, 
the Bamboo Café. 


| hope Jeb Bush wins the 
primaries and takes Dick Cheney 


as his running mate. There 


gore tbat arent peal 


Why you should opt 
out of added sugars 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


et’s break 

down a typi- 

cal college stu- 

dent’s snacks 

by sugar con- 

tent. One 20-ounce bottle 

of Coke: 65 grams. One 

glass of orange juice: 20 

grams. One bag of barbe- 

cue-flavored potato chips: 

11 grams. One Girl Scout 

Samoa cookie: 5 grams. 

One Chobani’s nonfat 

strawberry Greek yogurt: 

16 grams. One medium- 
sized banana: 16 grams. 

The U.S. Food and 

Drug Association (FDA) 


tions from both the WHO 
and the FDA. 

Consuming such an 
excess of added sug- 
ars is sO easy nowadays 
because food manu- 
facturers add sugar to 
nearly every product. 
An estimated 75 percent 
of processed foods con- 
tain some added sugar. 
Since sugar is addictive, 
the food industry profits 
greatly by adding sugar 
to their products. 

In July, the FDA intro- 
duced a proposal to require 
labeling of added sugars, 
not just total sugars, and 
to list the percent daily 
value of added sugars in 
food products. Consumers 
could more easily under- 
stand the sugar content of 
food products, which can 
be difficult since artificial- 
ly-produced sugars have 
many different names. 


about 50 grams and 25 


grams per day of added - 


sugar, respectively. 
Added sugars are sug- 


milk. crety in fruit} juices 
and sugar in flavored yo- 
gurts do count as added 
sugar.) Added sugars are 
worse. for your health 
than natural sugars; be- 
tween eating strawberry 
Greek yogurt and eating 
a banana, solely in terms 
of sugar content, the ba- 
nana is better for you. 
Fruits have high fiber con- 
tents, which means that 
the sugar they contain is 
digested slower than iso- 
lated, added sugars. 
According to the 
Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health, the average 
American consumes 
about 88 grams of added 
sugars a day — far ex- 
ceeding the recommenda-. 


campaign slogan would be " “same 
dick, new v bush , 
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recommends that dai- The food industry 
ly added lashed back 
sugar con- against the 
sumption proposal 
doesn’t Added sugars —  unsur- 
exceed 10 prisingly 
percent are worse for since many 
of dail products 
caloric ae TOUR health than have sugar 
take, and naturalsugars... content 
the World 2 more than 
Health Or- SO Start reading 100 percent 
anization of the rec- 
howews the labels. ppg 
says five ed daily 
percent. value. The 
These correspond to Sugar Association sent a 


17-page letter to the FDA 
arguing that there’s a 
“lack of science to justify 
‘added sugars’ labeling.” 

The political power of 


the industry, responsible 
for producing healthy 
food products. Last No- 
vember, the American 
Association 
(ABA) spent $9.1 mil- 
lion opposing San Fran- 
cisco Proposition E that 
would levy a tax on 
sugary drinks. Proposi- 
tion E failed to pass, but: 
Berkeley, Calif. passed a 
similar proposition de- 
spite the ABA spending 
$2.4 million in opposi- 
tion. This summer the 
ABA sued the city of San 
Francisco over new leg- 
islation that would im- 
pose a warning label on 
drinks sweetened with 
added sugar, saying the 
label is a violation of free 
speech. 

Politics will always 
yield to those with the 
most political power 
(read: money), so govern- 
mental regulations on 
added sugars will be too 
little, too late. Everyone 


_ should be mindful and 


conscious of their food 
choices above and beyond 
what's explicitly labeled. 

Limiting sugar con- 
sumption should be a 
top priority. Not only 
are added sugars useless 
_calories that certainly 
contribute to the obesity 
epidemic, excess con- 
sumption of sugar has 
been linked to liver dis- 
ease, heart disease and 
premature aging. And 
it’s a big risk factor for 
diabetes. Eating added 
sugar also correlates to 
obstructed learning and 
memory, depression and 
_ even dementia. 

So start rea the 
labels. Read b m8 
lines. Choose fruits, vege 
tables, trail mix and othe: 
whole foods for snacks 


instead of packaged it ms 


Speer Ss = 
7 Lb? a, ms ‘. 
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Katie Rubery 
An American in Paris 


s Coco Cha- 
nel once 
said, “Fash- 
ion is not 
something 
that exists in dresses only. 
Fashion is in the sky, in 
the street, fashion has to 
do with ideas, the way we 
live, what is happening.” 
These wise words help 
explain my absence over 
the past few weeks. Al- 
though there has been 
radio silence from my 
column across the sea, 
I swear the fashion has 
been busier than ever. 
Fashion Weeks have con- 
cluded and I, myself, have 


been traveling to radically ° 


different parts of Europe 
to really understand the 
way fashion works. In the 
past four weeks I’ve been 
to Paris, - Copenhagen, 
Bordeaux and Florence. 
In each city the fashion 
shares similar tendencies 
but overall, is dramati- 
cally different. 

To begin with the most 
important and close to 
home, Paris Fashion Week 
(PFW) was overwhelming 
in every sense of the word. 
Between the street style 
and the catwalks, I was in 
pure fashion bliss. What 
I loved most about the 
week was that being part 
of fashion week was in- 
evitable. Everywhere you 


looked there were models 
smoking, important peo- 
ple dining and stressed 
workers running rampant. 
The stress you witnessed 
only brought you closer 
to the glamour. The week 
impacted the city in ways 
New York never could 
experience. On Thursday 
night I sat in my econom- 
ics class decked out in 
platform heels and a knee- 
length blazer, ready to in- 
filtrate Paris fashion week. 
Although I never saw any- 
one famous,. the experi- 
ence of walking down the 
Champs- -Elysées and hav- 
ing some champagne was 
enough to make anyone 
feel like Brigitte Bardot or, 
sinful to say, a Kardashian. 
At a later time I'll be 
able to go through all tech- 
nicalities of PFW, but right 
now I can really only focus 
on the revolutionary art 
productions and incorpo- 
ration of social media. 
Both Dior and Chanel 
made headlines this year 
with their unique, lust-in- 
ducing themes. The Cha- 
nel airlines show, located 
at a transformed Grand 
Palais, was something 
truly Lagerfeld. Between 
the luggage and the pins, 
every first class VIP got 
an insight into the classic 
yet fresh new Chanel de- 
signs. Pulling away from 
the unfortunate Wild West 
themes of past seasons, 
Lagerfeld has successfully 
combined the subtle Cha- 
nel charm with an inno- 
vative approach on every- 
day ideas. In particular, I 
adored the incorporation 
of a baby pink to offset 
the stark navy blue. This 
charismatic combination 
is bringing Chanel to the 
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Bonjour, hej, ciao: Adventures through European Fashion Weeks 


forefront of fashion week 
once again. 

Meanwhile, the Dior 
show brought nature to 
life, effectively chang- 
ing their girly, ephemeral 
style into something tan- 
gible. The floral arrange- 
ments worked perfectly 
with the clothes and deli- 

cate models to create the 

epitome of Dior. The nude 
color palette and “barely 
there” makeup further 
dramatized the elegance 
of the Dior woman. 

“Although the muted 
palette at the Dior Spring/ 
Summer 2016 show might 
appear to be a bit too sim- 
ple for two seasons that 
are associated with bright 
colors, the simplicity in 
hue draws attention to the 
aesthetics and design of 
the collection. In particu- 
lar, the razor blade pleats, 
wide stripes and scalloped 
hemlines are perfect for 
the classic Dior woman, 
whether she’s getting a tan 
in the south of France or 
sipping lemonade in the 
Hamptons,” junior Libby 
Ford, another student 
studying in Paris, said. 

I always knew PFW 
would be amazing but 
I never expected the in- 
novative magic that oc- 
curred between Sept. 30 
and Oct. 7. 

Following PFW, I head- 
ed to Copenhagen for a to- 
tally different experience. 
The decadence of Paris 
Fashion Week was soon 
traded for the minimalist 
lifestyle of the Danish peo- 
ple. While I loved the wom- 
en’s fashion, what really 
stood out were the home 
decor and men’s looks. - 

Copenhagen is a city 
of black, white, navy blue 


and tan. The sleek blond 
hair, shaved on the sides 
to balance the messy tops, 
complemented the straight 
lines and simple color pal- 
ette of their wardrobes. 
Almost all men were seen 
with black cuffed skinny 
jeans, simple T-shirts and 
long manteau coats. The 
simplicity, in addition 
to fresh white sneakers, 
made for an undeniably 
sexy and confident look. 

The casualty of life and 
dress -in Copenhagen is 
infectious. During my 
travels I stopped at sever- 
al thrift stores and restau- 
rants. Each building had 
its own individualistic 
approach to that hipster 
style we all so badly try 
to recreate on Instagram. 
Between the men’s style 
and the shops, the streets 
of Copenhagen definitely 
need to be revisited. 

Finally, this past week- 
end I spent time in Flor- 
ence with my best friend 
from high school. Her 
apartment, located in the 
city center, was ideal for 
people — and _ fashion- 
watching. Overall, Flor- 
ence is a beautiful city 
with a hodgepodge of 
cultures and _ peoples. 
Largely Americanized, 
Florence fashion now in- 
cludes Lululemon and so- 
rority T-shirts. 

Looking beyond the 
surface, however, you can 
find the true Italian style. 
La dolce vita was no exag- 
geration as I found the 
Italian style too decadent 
in an almost greasy way. 
The use of studs, leather 
and bleached highlights 
was incredibly common. 
For me, Italian fashion was 
always one step too far. I 


Nostalgia for the good old days of Easy-Bakes 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


ooking with 
a light bulb 


sounds _ like 
something a 
college — stu- 


dent would do on a daily 
basis. 

In reality, almost every 
little kid wanted to do that. 
Little girls and boys across 
the country forced their 
parents to run to the toy 
store to buy an Easy-Bake 
Oven for a holiday, birth- 
day or when they needed 
a present. Of course, af- 
ter the usual novelty of 
a new toy wore off, the 
oven just sat there with 
the rest of the things that 
nobody ever played with, 
but on occasion,-a rush of 
excitement would come 


back and you would need” 


to bake in the Easy-Bake 
Oven. This was simultane- 
ously the best and weird- 
est toy that children under 


‘ 
‘ 


10 played with. 

The effects of the Easy- 
Bake Oven have lasted 
long past its invention. 
In 1963, Kenner Products 
introduced the first Easy- 
Bake Oven, which was 
designed to resemble a 
conventional oven and 
came in two colors, pale 
yellow and _ turquoise. 
This first oven was heated 
by two 100-Watt incan- 
descent light bulbs. 

Over the years, this de- 
sign changed many times, 
including in 2012 when 
Hasbro, who bought Ken- 
ner in the 1990s, came out 
with the premiere version 
that comes in black and 
silver. These colors were 
made after a young girl 
from New Jersey started 
a petition to change the 
Easy-Bake Oven to gen- 
der-neutral colors in order 
to avoid discriminating 
against any children who 
wanted to use the prod- 
uct. Hasbro agreed and 
made a new version so 
that every child could feel 
free to bake poorly. Over 
50 years there have been 
around 10 different mod- 
els of the product with 
varying colors, designs 
and availability. 
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The version that most 
of us are familiar with 
is the Easy-Bake Oven 
and Snack Center, which 
was introduced in 1993. 
It looks very similar to a 
microwave oven and came 
in pink and _ turquoise. 
The packaging included a 
few mixes for cake, cook- 
ies and frosting, baking 
pans, cooking utensils and 
a recipe book. Additional 
mixes could be purchased 
once you ran out of them 
and, of course, we all did 
within the first week. 

The Easy-Bake Oven 
and Snack Center was 
powered by a 100-Watt 
light bulb and, although 
the recipe book says that 
everything could bake in 
under 15 minutes, it al- 
ways took longer. I mean, 
we were literally baking 
with a light bulb. None- 
theless, this was still our 
favorite toy; even if it was 
shoved into a closet for 
extended periods of time, 
it always saw the light of 
day again... until it made 
its last appearance and 
then went to Goodwill. 

Baking with a light 
bulb seemed funny and 
easy when we were young, 
but now it is relevant to 
living in a 
dorm. Al- 
though we 
have mi- 
crowaves 
and refrig- 
erators in 


are kind of weird and cold 
leftovers. are only good 
half of the time. Drag- 
ging ourselves down to 
the common kitchens is 
way too much effort, and 
actually putting together 
food to put in the oven is 
unimaginable. 

If you are an upper- 
classman, you are proba- 
bly surviving on pasta and 
canned spaghetti sauce, 
and freshmen give thanks 
everyday for the acces- 
sibility of the FFC. “Easy- 
bake” sounds pretty ap- 
pealing when all of our 
time is taken up by study- 
ing, homework, papers, 
midterms and extracurric- 
ulars. While the Easy-Bake 
Oven was intended for 
desserts, a Hopkins stu- 
dent would probably find 
every type of food possi- 
ble to cook in their plastic 
box with a light bulb. 

Do you think the RAs 
will allow an Easy-Bake 
Oven in the dorms? The 
toy resembled a micro- 
wave, so if you close 
one eye and squint hard 
enough with the other, 


your microwave could be . 


an Easy-Bake Oven. 

The Easy-Bake Oven is 
a classic novelty toy that 
has influenced genera- 
tions since 1963. Now that 
we are in college, think- 
ing about baking with a 
light bulb brings us back 


to our childhood where 


we begged our parents 


to help us so we could — 


bake our very own cake 
in our very own oven. The 
mixes were simple, which 
is exactly what we need 
now because of the lack 
of free time we have dur- 


ing school. Microwaves 
just don’t cut it anymore. — 
- Easy-Bake Ovens should — 
_ make a comeback for 18- _ 


to eee re 


i 
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COURTESY OF KATIE RUBERY 


Paris Fashion Week was overwhelming in every sense of the word. 


loved the sleek black coats 
and high ponytails, but 
occasionally an element 
of glitz overshadowed the 
beautiful simplicity of the 
Italian clothes. 

On a _ positive note, 
there is no doubt in my 
mind about the quality of 
Italy’s products. Although 
I largely just enjoyed the 
pizza instead of shopping, 
I was able to see first hand 
the lengths designer qual- 
ity is appreciated there. 
During my visit I was 
able to stop by the Museo 
Gucci, located next to the 
Uffizi Gallery. There, I was 
privy to celebrities’ for- 
mal wear, original Gucci 
collections and old Hol- 
lywood treasures. To the 
Italians, fashion is an art, 
and one they are good at. 

American student 
Mary Ammielle Nichols 
noted that all her finance 
courses discuss the prow- 
ess of Italian fashion. 

“All of my professors 


say that whenever you see 
a good bag, it is Italian be- 
cause you can trust it. Ital- 
ians know how to make 
a bag that will last,” she 
said. “Cars, on the other 
hand, will always be Ger- 
man or American. We just 
don’t know that the way 
we know fashion.” 

This dedication to fash- 
ion is symbolic of Italy’s 
artistic appreciation last- 
ing over centuries. Here, 
passion will always out- 
weigh practicality. 

As I fly back to Paris, 
I am incredibly ready 
for the fall and winter 
fashion that is starting 
to emerge. As much as I 
love to travel, Paris has 
become my home and the 
fashion I am most com- 
fortable with. In the next 
few weeks I will see Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Krakéw, 
Geneva and Brussels, but 
I have a feeling my alle- 
giance will always remain 
with ma cherie Paris. 
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Editorials 


President Daniels must make 
mental health a top priority 


In an email to the student body 
Wednesday morning, senior Jason 
Plush announced his resignation from 
the post of executive president of the 
Student Government Association 
(SGA), citing struggles with his mental 
health as the reason for stepping down. 
When Plush’s resignation goes into ef- 
fect Friday at noon, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Jack Bartholet will replace him. 

Plush talked about his confidence 
in Bartholet’s ability to lead the SGA, 
calling him a strong source of sup- 
port this semester. Per ruling of the 
SGA bylaws, Bartholet’s first action as 
executive president will be to choose 
three candidates from within the SGA 
to fill the vacancy of the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president, from which the 
Senate will elect one. 

The Editorial Board is confident 
that the SGA will successfully tran- 
sition into the new leadership, with 
the help of the other members of the 
Executive Board, John Stanton and 
Matthew Bee. More importantly, we 
applaud Plush’s brave public recogni- 
tion of the state of his mental health. 
He spoke frankly to the SGA and stu- 
dent body about his condition and the 
help he has sought. Plush was honest 
about how unsustainable and over- 
whelming his position and lifestyle 
likely ringing chords’ 


~ wit 
overcommitted. His resignation pro- 
vides confirmation that mental health 
and mental illness is a great concern 
of the Hopkins community. 
Plush’s bravery and inspiring dia- 
logue on mental health should act as 


Students deserve to be updated on 


many other students who féel™ 


a catalyst for change in the way we, 
as a University and as a community, 
approach the issue of mental health. 
While the SGA has served us well, they 
should recognize this chance to combat 
a real problem on campus, using the 
public momentum to enact substantial 
change in students’ wellbeing. 

SGA is meeting with President Dan- 
iels tonight with mental health at the 
top of the agenda, and we hope Dan- 
iels will recognize how serious SGA is 
about this and how eager the student 
body is to address the issue. We call on 
President Daniels to take an active role 
in fostering mental health awareness, 
prevention and resources on campus, 
and we encourage him to declare stu- 
dent mental health a personal priority 
for his Office. We urge the University 
to commit substantial time and re- 
sources to studying mental health 
holistically, as SGA recommends, to 
obtain information about the specific 
underlying causes of mental illness on 
our campus. Daniels should direct the 
Homewood Student Affairs office to 
formally evaluate the issue by study- 
ing other schools’ efforts to address 
mental health and create supportive 
cultures that encourage students to 
discuss openly and seek help. 

It is only once we have a compre- 
hensive analysis of the Hopkins com 
munity and its impacts on mental 
health that the University can create 
and implement substantive preventa- 
tive measures. You only have to look at 
how many people have shared Plush’s 
story to see that we are ready to tackle 
this matter. 


status of sexual misconduct ellorts 


On Oct. 9, an alleged drugging 
was reported at the Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon (SigEp) house and a suspected 
sexual assault at an off-campus loca- 
tion. The day after the security alert 
was sent out, Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin G. Shollenberger 
emailed the student body to say that 
~ the report was being investigated 
and that SigEp was directed to not 
hold parties while the investigation 
is ongoing. 

In the two weeks since, the Univer- 
sity has issued no further update or 
clarification of the alleged incidents. 
The Editorial Board believes that the 
student body deserves an update on 
the situation and that this radio si- 
lence is unacceptable. In a time when 
the student body is hyper-aware of 
sexual assault, safety and transpar- 
ency, the administration should un- 
derstand that we want to be kept up- 
dated. 

Recently, the University has been 
scrutinized for its lack of transpar- 
ency regarding sexual assault, and 
is under investigation by the U.S. 


*. 


Department of Education for Title IX 
violations. The student body is in- 
vested in these issues. We care about 
all of our peers and want everyone 
to feel safe and be safe in the com- 
munity. We want to be kept informed 
of the status of the investigation and 
the status of any efforts toward pre- 
venting this in the future. 

The Editorial Board acknowl- 
edges and understands that there 
may not be any progress yet in the 
investigation, but we would appreci- 
ate an update saying even just that. 
We assume that the student affairs 
administrators are working on the 
larger issue, and even if they are not 
prepared to announce concrete mea- 
sures, an update would be welcomed 
and reassuring. 

This is a critical time for Fraternity 
and Sorority Life on campus and we 
do not want a repeat of the Univer- 
sity’s past mistakes. These incidents 
are horribly unfortunate, but when 
they do occur, we deserve to be kept 
aware of what our administration is 
doing. 
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Stepping down: It’s okay not to be okay’ 


By JASON PLUSH 


As every undergraduate 
student has recently learned, 
I have chosen to step down 
from my position as Execu- 
tive President of the Student 
Government Association. 
This has been one of the most 
difficult decisions that I’ve 
ever had to make, but I know 
wholeheartedly that this de- 
cision is what’s best for the 
school and what’s best for 
myself. 

The main reasons that I’m 
stepping down are as follows: 
to begin, I’ve been suffering 
from mental breakdowns. 
It’s not easy for me to admit 
this because this information 
is personal, but the student 
population deserves to know 
that I’ve been struggling to 
stay positive while balancing 
a multitude of other respon- 
sibilities during my term as 
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ties on campus,which is un- 
acceptable. The first priority 
of a student at Hopkins or at 
any institution for that mat- 
ter is to learn, mature and 
grow inside of the classroom. 
I have lost sight of the impor- 
tance of my academics as a 
result of my heightened stress 
levels and decaying mental 
and emotional capacity, and 
simply put, it’s concerning. | 
came to Hopkins to become 
a better student and to take 
advantage of the numerous 
opportunities that this school 
has to offer in a wide variety 
of curricula. I need to address 
this issue and reprioritize my 
academics before I let them 
completely fall by the way- 
side. 

Finally, I chose to step 
down because it simply is not 
fair to the SGA as an organi- 
zation, to the school commu- 
nity at large and to myself if 


President.’ I’m I continue to 
having trou- serve my role 
ble focusing as President. 
on my job re- [t’s okay to not be I’ve been a 
sponsibilities Te? dedicated 
despite the okay! It’s normal to member of the 


fact that I’ve 


not be operating at 


SGA for over 


been working two years 
harder and 100 percent and to now and have 
harder every thoroughly 
day to serve not be happy all of enjoyed the 
the school to the time. experience of 
the best of my serving my 


abilities. I can 

barely sleep at 

night because I feel like there’s 
always something more that I 
need to be doing to make the 
school a better place. I’ve been 
averaging four hours of sleep 
per night, a rate that is deemed 
by professionals and counsel- 
ors I've seen to be unhealthy. 
I’ve been sacrificing my men- 
tal, emotional and~ physical 
health while working ‘to make 
the student experience better 
each and every day. It hasn't 
been good for my immune 
system, my stress levels and 
my well-being, and it took me 
over a month to fully recog- 
nize it. 

It hasn’t been easy hearing 
from my peers and colleagues 
and tamily members that I 
“don't look’ like myself” or 
that I’m “working myself into 
the ground” and that I’m “i 
need of a day free of SSinnait 
ments and meetings because 
I look like I’m about to fall 
over.” It’s never easy to hear 
from the people you care most 
about that you aren’t yourself. 
However, at the same point in 
time, these are the people who 
know me and look out for me 
and have my back and best in- 
terests in mind. It hit me very 
hard to hear that so many peo- 
ple were concerned and wor- 
ried about my stability, and it 
forced me to reevaluate as to 
how and why I was putting 
so much pressure on myself 
to do this job. I ran for this 
position last spring because I 
wanted to make a difference 
and guarantee that I was the 
best person to improve the 
Johns Hopkins campus for the 
undergraduate student popu- 
lation. As it turns out, I was 
the only one who ran last year 
and suddenly, it hit me that I 
was going to be the next stu- 
dent body president. At that 
time during the spring, I felt 
like I could handle all of the 
responsibilities while still 
achieving and learning as a 


student and staying involved — 


in my passions and heed 
zations around campus. I'v 

. quickly realized during the 
first half of the fall semester 


that I was overly optimistic. 


and have reached a tipping 
point in which I really need to 
take a step back and reevalu- 
ate my happiness, my overall 
stability and myself. 


Another component of a 


decision is the fact that I'v 

been suffering inside of the 
classroom. Academics have 
taken a backseat to my presi- 


dency and other responsibili-_ 
: A ret: { a 


By 


classmates 

and my con- 
stituents. The organization 
has provided me an outlet to 
effectively lead and imple- 
ment change with some of 
the most passionate students 
on campus. I chose to run for 
SGA my sophomore year after 
a vacancy in the class council 
opened up because I was and 
still am dedicated to making 
Hopkins a better place to go to 
school. Two years later, I con- 
tinued to serve on SGA for the 
same reasons. I love Hopkins. 
Is the school perfect? Abso- 
lutely not. Do I have problems 
with the University? Without 
hesitation, the answer is yes. 
That being said, I’m passion- 
ate about making the school 
better every single day be- 
cause it has provided so much 
for me. 

My love for the University 
and making the student expe- 
rience better for each and ev- 
ery individual on this campus 
makes the decision I’ve made 
even more difficult to come to 
terms with. It is simply not fair 


“to the SGA and its ability to 


function at the highest level to 
be compromised because I’m 


- struggling to handle my own 


mental stability and emotions. 
Though I’ve been working my 
absolute hardest to do what is 
best for the organization and 
for the school, I still find my- 
self coming up short because 
I'm spread too thin and I can’t 


handle all of the emotional and © 


psychological stress in conjunc- 
tion with the responsibilities 


of the position. Beyond that, if - 


the SGA is not operating at the 
highest possible level because 


-of its leader, it is not fair to the 


students because we are the 


_ main representatives of the un- 


dergraduate population. I don’t 
want to be the reason that the 
SGA struggles to find efficiency. 
I'm very proud of what we’ve 
been able to accomplish so far 
in the fall and I know that the 
group is capable of doing great 
things for the school. I don’t 
want the SGA or the school to 
be mired as a result of my cur-, 
rent stability. Because of this, 


I believe that stepping down | 


is what’s best for the SGA, the 
school and for myself. 

It’s never been easy for me 
to admit to myself that. I'm 


overwhelmed or taking on too 


much or not leaving enough 


time in the day to collect my 


own thoughts and reflect. Con- 
versely, it’s incredibly easy for 
me to dedicate myself to the 
things that I’m involved with 
here on campus, almost like an 


: tionships I’ve formed. 


escape from reality. I struggle 
with the ability to say “no” to | 


people; it’s arguably one of my | 
biggest strengths and greatest 
weaknesses. On one hand, it 
is beneficial to be there for my | 
friends, peers and colleagues; 
I love being absolutely dedi- 
cated to my organizations, and 
I have chosen to get involved in 
a variety of different avenues 
on this campus throughout the | 
past three-plus years. My in- 
volvement has been a tremen- 
dous source of happiness and a 
main reason why I've felt so at | 
home at Hopkins. I’ve had the 
opportunity to meet so many 
wonderful people from around 
the world who bring different 
perspectives, skills and talents 
to the table. I’m not only grate- 
ful for the opportunity to get 
involved, but also for the rela- 


On the other hand, I sacrifice 
my personal health and well- 
being every time I say “yes” to 
a new opportunity. I find my- 
self using my involvement to 
escape away from reality. As a 
result, I sacrificed my own men- 
tal stability and I didn’t even 
begin to realize it until I was 
approached by close friends 
and family to seek help. While 
this was surprising and scary 
to hear, I quickly began to real- 
ize that they were right. It’s un- 
healthy to continually sacrifice 
my mental health for the sake of 
an organization or group. 

Mental health is one of the 
largest issues that we’re cur- 
rently facing on this campus 
and it is one that needs to be 
taken seriously. We need to be 
empowering students with the 
resources they need to be able 
to deal with their mental and 
physical symptoms and prob- 
lems. It’s okay to not be Okay! | 


It’s normal to not. 


at 100 percent and to not be hap 
py all of the time. It baffles my 
mind that I was ignorant of my 
own feelings for so long. How- 
ever, one of the main reasons 
why I've struggled to make this 
open or public is the fear of be- 
ing judged by my peers, being 
treated differently and being 
seen as fragile. Mental instabili- 
ty does not make someone frag- 
ile. Mental instability is a prob- 
lem that’is faced by numerous 
people on this campus. Instead 
of being judgmental, we should 
be commending students who 
have the strength and courage 
to step forward and ask for help. 
We should be open and honest 
about the resources available tb 
students to cope with these con- 
ditions and expand the capac- 
ity of these resources to further 
aid undergraduates. Students 
should not have to feel trapped 
or looked down on for how they 
feel; they should be recognized 
for taking a stand to address 
their own issues and hopefully 
empower others to do the same. 

In short, I'm stepping down 
from my position because I be- 
lieve it’s the best thing to do for 
the school, for the SGA and for 
my own mental stability. I can’t 
thank the people who have sup- 
ported me enough through this 
difficult, trying and unforgiving 
process. I know that this news 
is a bit shocking and surprising, 
but I’m confident that it’s the 
best decision for moving for- 
ward. I feel beyond relieved to 
have taken a stand for my own 
happiness and mental capacity, 
and I hope that others choose to 
do the same. There’s so much to 
gain by being open and honest 
about how you're feeling. Ex- 
press it to your friends, peers 
and family and don’t feel the 
need to hold anything back. It 
was difficult admitting to my- 
self and to those close to me 


_ that I was overwhelmed... but I 
_ know that it’s the best possible 


decision I've made during my 


time at Hopkins. 


~ Jason Plush is a senior Global | 


_ Environmental Change and Sus-— 


tainability major jm nee 
Conn, 


oe | 
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| free speech un- 
| der the guise of 


| to 
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All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


The Dershowitz petition 


DAVIS 


The anti-Der- 
showitz petition 
currently under 
circulation is 
a shameful at- 
tempt to silence 


worthy causes 
unrelated to the 
subject of Der- 
showitz’s pre- 
sentation. The 


IS deeply hypocritical 


kz ED aa —— 


.. 


petition accus- 
es Dershowitz 
of  trivializing 
sexual assault, plagiarizing 
another’s work and shutting 
down discourse on his politi- 
cal views. It seeks to ban him 
from campus.out of respect 
for victims of sexual assault 
in the name of agademic in- 
tegrity. Inn so doing, it gives 
itself away as being politically 
motivated. 

Theodore Kupfer has al- 
ready published a cogent 
refutation of the petitioners’ 
claims (see The News-Letter, 
“Dershowitz Petition Lacks 
Validity;” Kupfer disclosed his 
sources in his original Face- 
book post). I seek to supple- 
ment his work by further ad- 
dressing the shoddiness of the 
petition’s sources. First, the al- 
legation that Dershowitz trivi- 
alizes sexual assault is based 
on his professional statements 
as a defense attorney. As Kup- 
fur notes, accused criminals 
have a Constitutional right 
legal counsel; Dershow- 
defends alleged rapists 
not out of personal sympathy 


| but, because all citizens have _ 


the right to be represented in 
court. I will add that because 
Dershowitz made the remarks 
about his clients’s accusers in 
the context of his professional 
and Constitutional obligation 
to defend his clients to the 
best of his ability, the state- 
ments have no bearing on his 
personal opinions (whatever 
they may be)..The nature of 
being a trial lawyer is that 
one must cast doubt on the 
testimony of the opposition’s 
witnesses. The statements the 
petitioners cite as evidence 
that Dershowitz  trivializes 
sexual assault were made — 
if they were made at all — in 
the professional context of dis- 
crediting his client’s accusers. 
The statements in no way re- 
flect his personal opinions on 
sexual assault and thus do not 
constitute legitimate evidence 
against him. 

Let's look’ at the petition’s 
sources. To support their claims 
that Dershowitz bullies rape 
victims and uses shady investi- 
gatory tactics (such as sending 
private investigators to wit- 
nesses’s homes and spying on 
witnesses’s Myspace pages), the 
student groups cite articles that 
are unsubstantiated or non-ob- 
jective. The first, published in 
‘The Guardian, presents its accu- 
sations of Dershowitz’s conduct 
as fact without providing req- 
uisite proof. The one letter that 
it references and identifies as 
Dershowitz’s has nothing in it 
to suggest that Dershowitz’s al- 
leged investigatory techniques 
were inappropriate 7 copes 
cially since he himself sent the 
letter to the Palm Beach Police 
Department. The second article 
is from Ring of Fire, an overtly- 
partisan “News” source that 


drew much of its information 


on Dershowitz from the anti- 
Israel and, many believe, anti- 
‘Semitic website Electronic Inti- 
fada (which was another source 
the student groups cited and 


whose vitriolic bias Kupfer has « 
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ment. Evidently, the petition- 
ers missed one. They would 
do well:to remove it too — not 
only because it is bigoted and 
therefore offensive, but because 
it is dishonest. At this rate they 
will soon have no sources with 
which to support their accusa- 
tions. 

The allegation of plagia- 
rism also stems from unreliable 
sources. Kupfer has revealed 
that the author Norman Fin- 
kelstein originally made the ac- 
cusation as part of his vendetta 
against Dershowitz, and it was 
quickly found to be untrue. It is 
also worth noting that the source 
upon which the petitioners base 
this claim is an anti-Israel article 
(tellingly titled “Dershowitz v. 
Finkelstein: Who’s Right and 
Who's Wrong?”) on the web- 
site CounterPunch, which, like 
Ring of Fire, publishes clearly bi- 
ased articles that any objective 
newspaper would relegate to its 
Opinion section in the interest of 
journalistic ethics. 

As to the petition’s contention 


that Dershowitz attacks his crit 


ics rather than engaging them 
— one can easily ascertain the 
inaccuracy of this assertion. Sim- 
ply go onto YouTube, type “Der- 
showitz debate” in the search 
bar and enjoy dozens of videos 
of lengthy debates between Der- 
showitz and his critics. So much 
for stifling discourse. Alterna- 
tively, ask Dershowitz a ques- 
tion when he comes to speak on 
Nov. 10 — the tougher the better. 
Why hide behind the convenient 
assumption that he will not an- 
swer? 

Hopkins students know the 
difference between legitimate 
and illegitimate sources. It fol- 
lows then that the petitioners 
reference the above articles 
as part of a desperate effort 
to silence Dershowitz by any 
means. The logical question to 
ask is, why? Do the petitioners 
truly believe, on the basis of un- 
founded allegations, a poor un- 
derstanding of the American ju- 
dicial system and academia and | 
unreliable sources, that Der- 
showitz is guilty of the crimes 
of which he stands accused? Or, 
more likely, do they wish to pre- 
vent him from expressing his 
renowned political views about 
which they have already made 
up their minds and which they 
do not want other students to 
hear? It cannot be a coincidence 
that most of their sources have 
an anti-Israel agenda. If the stu- 
dent groups are, in fact, politi- 
cally motivated, then their pe- 
tition’s invocation of academic 
integrity and sensitivity toward 
sexual assault victims is a cow- 
ardly attempt to conceal their 
real intention of perpetrating 
the same thing that they accuse » 
Dershowitz of doing: prevent- 
ing the exchange of ideas. It is 
disheartening that Hopkins 
Feminists, the Sexual Assault 
Resource Unit (SARU), the Di- — 
verse Sexuality and Gender ‘ 
Alliance (DSAGA), the Black 
Student Union and Voice: for 


exposed). In her defense of the o 


petition, Miranda Bachman an- | 
nounced that “offensive” cita- — 


tions of Electronic had 
“been removed besa the docu- 


q 
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this weekend 


Thursday - Saturday 


MICA Haunted House: FEVER DREAM 
BBOX: The Gateway, various 
MICA’s annual horrifying student-run project is 
back. Experience your worst nightmares in this 
year’s Fever Dream-themed haunted house. Warn- 


ing: MICA’s haunted houses are notoriously terrify: | 


ing. It will run Thursday from 10 p.m. to 12:30 
a.m., Friday from 8:30 p.m. to 12 a.m. and Satur- 
day from 7-9:30 p.m. Tickets are $10. 


‘Friday 


Al neers Jr, Milo, S.al and 
Hemlock Ernst 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 

Samuel Herring of Baltimore’s Future Islands will 
be hosting an event at The Crown on Friday night. 
It will feature Baltimore artist Al Rogers, Jr. along 

with Milo and S.al of Milwaukee. Herring will 

begin the night with a rap set from his project 

Hemlock Ernst. The night will feature hours of 
diverse music and will likely draw a solid crowd. 


Saturday 


Doors Open Baltimore 
Various locations, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Doors Open Baltimore, presented by the Balti- 
more Architecture Foundation, is a free event 
offering tours of buildings across the city. Vari- 
ous sites, including The Walters Art Museum, 
will host special events. It is a great opportu- 
nity to interact with local architects and learn 
more about the buildings we pass by every day. 
Check out www.doorsopenbaltimore.org for the . 

| full schedule. 


The Great Baltimore Oyster Festival 
West Shore Park, | to 5 p.m. 
The first Great Baltimore Oyster Festival will take 
place at West Shore Park in the Inner Harbor this 
upcoming Saturday. Entry is free, but there will be 
vendors for all your oyster (and non-oyster) needs. 
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Events in Baltimore Live music in review: rionary 10/17 


| By MIA CAPOBIANCO 


Your Weekend Editor 


It was the time of man 
buns and black Vans. It 
was the time of High Life 


| tallboys and cheap ciga- 


rettes. It was. the time to 


| knowingly f**k up your 


ears for a week. It was 


| Saturday at the Metro 


| Gallery, and prceomastys 


| sive 


The event will feature live music, oyster boat tours 
and specials on oyster plates. 


Sunday 


Superheaven with Us & Us Only, Lilac 
Daze and Spill 


Metro Gallery, 6:30 p.m. 

‘In case you haven't gotten your fill of the weekend 
and you're one of few students freed from the 
‘Sunday night library grind, check out this diverse 
~ group of rock acts at everyone's favorite Station 

North punk venue. 


was playing. 

This Saturday, like so 
many other Saturdays 
in Station North, punk 
fans — myself includ- 


ed — lined the walls of_ 


Metro Gallery, eager for 
feedback and aggres- 
drumming. The 
first opening act, Alone 
Time, delivered just that. 
Alone Time is a punk 
outfit from Baltimore. 
Their sound is chaotic, 


HEE! and noisy with- 


5 ae LL st 
partially, to the strength 


of their drummer). Alone 
Time’s music is definite- 
ly hype, but not over- 
whelming, which made 
them the perfect opener 
for Saturday’s show. 
Amanda X, a post-punk 
trio of female rockers from 


i) 


Philly, took the stage next. 
Saturday marked their 
first night opening for Pro- 
tomartyr (they have several 
upcoming dates scheduled 
to play together). The pair- 
ing of Amanda X and Pro- 
tomartyr couldn't be any 
more perfect. The three 
members of Amanda X are 
unassuming and at times 
seem to recede with their 
muffled bedroom pop. But 
every time I thought they 
were becoming _ slightly 
droning, their bass lines 
would pick up and Cat 
Park would put force be- 
hind her voice. At times 
Amanda X has an early 
2000s. pop-group quality, 
but these sounds are con- 
trasted with bass-heavy 
drums and fuzzy guitars. 
I found Amanda X refresh- 
ing and a smart opener 


for the Sl aaa 


cee fans are familiar 
with the glory that is Pro- 
tomartyr. The Agent Intel- 
lect, released about a week 
before the show, is their 
third studio album. It has 
already been met with ex- 
tremely positive reviews; 
It received an 8.2 on Pitch- 


17 Tad 
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fork and currently boasts 
an 86 on Metacritic. 

It’s not difficult to see 
(hear?) why music au- 
thorities are responding 
so positively to the record. 
It’s undeniably power- 
ful. The instrumentals 
are approachable and so 
is lead Joe Casey’s de- 
livery. He often begins 
tracks on Intellect with 
an even, straightforward 
disposition before com- 
pletely reversing the lis- 
tener’s expectations; He 
chants with desperation 
on “Why Does it Shake?” 
and repeats a despondent 
“There’s no use of being 
sad about it / what’s the 
point of crying about it” 
on “Pontiac 87.” 

Protomartyr has a way 
of drawing you in with 
their no-flourishes classic 


1 ease sound. only 


“comfortable. 
Casey’s exploration of is- 
sues such as the loss of a 
love, evil brought about 
by suffering and his par- 
ents’s death (Casey lost 
his mother while writing 
the record) are handled 
skillfully. The record is at 


| Protomartyr is currently touring North America and parts of Europe to promote their newly released album, 7he Agent /ntellect. 


once confrontational and 
unassyming. 

I was impressed that 
Protomartyr was able to 
reinforce these qualities 
with their live perfor- 
mance. Casey stood in 
a gray suit, a High Life 
clutched in one hand, 
moving only inches for 
the entirety of the set. He 
stared straight forward, 
his gaze never meeting 
those of the audience 
members. Yet somehow 
he engaged. Perhaps. it 
was the anonymity af- 
forded by a small dark 
room, dark clothes and 
an almost-monotone de- 
livery, but Casey seemed 
connected to every word 
he sang. Banging my head 
to tracks from Intellect and 
the earlier Under Color of 
Official Right was almost 
eocbiartic 


happen to collect vinyl, 
their new record comes 
with a sick poster insert 
designed by Casey.) 

For upcoming shows at 
The Metro Gallery, head 
to www.themetrogallery. 
net/calendar. 


Gust lo appear on Homewood campus 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


GhostFood may sound 
like a Halloween event, 
but it’s not spooky for the 
reason that you might 
expect. A work of art in- 
spired by the reality of 
climate change and the 


| potential future that may 


come from it, GhostFood 
has been around Balti- 
more of late and was at 
Penn Station last Thurs- 
day. On Nov. 2, it will be 
here on campus (lazy/ 
busy students, rejoice!). 
Started by Miriam Si- 
mun and Miriam Songster 
in 2013, GhostFood oper- 
ates out of a food truck. In- 
stead of selling food, how- 
ever, it is selling an idea, 
a way of looking at our 
future. GhostFood focuses 
on cod, peanut butter and 
chocolate, three foods 
in danger of disappear- 


ing due to global climate 
change. When it’s your 
turn to experience Ghost- 
Food, you are given an 
alien-looking headset and 
a climate-change-resilient 
food substitute of sorts. 
The headset, inspired in 


part by recent technology . 


and in part by the way 
that insects experience the 
world, provides olfactory 
stimulation of the food 
you are supposed to taste, 
like the chocolate milk, for 
example. Without actually 
drinking chocolate milk, 
you feel the texture and 
inhale the scent. Hence, 
the ghost food — you éx- 
perience something that is 


not really there. 


One of the most in- 
teresting aspects of the 
experience for me is that 
our future might not be 
too different from this. 
It’s not out of the realm of 


possibility. When people 
are asked to describe it, 


W 


COURTESY. OF ELIZABETH STILLMAN 
_ GhostFood is a project organized by The Contemporary in collaboration with Hopkins students currently enrolled in a curatorial practicum. 


you hear them say it was 
nostalgic or sad, or some 
just say that it was nice. . 
It’s pretty eerie if you 
think about it. GhostFood 
is also not something 
that only appeals to one 
age group, although the 
young are affected the 


‘most by the topic that is 


linked with it. It is a proj- 
ect that is at least an in- 
teresting thought experi- 


ment for everyone. 
Another aspect of it . 


that I enjoy is that accord- 
ing to Miriam Simun, it 
is not necessarily a plat- 
form from which to speak 
about climate change. 
Rather it is an imagining 
of our future and an ex- 
amination of the human 
experience of the world. 


. While climate, change is 


definitely something we 
should try to control, it is 
also already happening; It 
is already a part of our fu-- 
ture. GhostFood oat am 


ie 


thought about how our 
society will change to ac- 
commodate it rather than 
its amelioration, which is 
not often a focus of the cli- 
mate change discussion. It 


_makes serise that it hasn‘t 


entered the discussions of 
activists and teachers, as 
treating climate 

as inevitable could result 
in disaster, However, Pit 
is definitely som 
worth thinking about. 

If this art piece sounds 
cool, you should defi- 
nitely check it out when it 
comes to campus, as well 
as the panel with the art- 
ist that will follow. Miri- 
am Simun’s past ects 
include hanes poe : 
which yes, is in fact 
cheese made of human 
breast milk. She should 
definitely have some in- 
teresting and relevant 
things to say, especially — 
considering the ae 
GhostFood. se 
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Exhibit spotlights John Peabody students collaborate in mobile concerts 
Barth's life as a writer 


By MARCIA 


ZIMMERMAN 
For The Ne ws- Letter 


To celebrate the work 
of Writing = Seminars 
alumnus and professor 
emeritus John Barth, the 
Sheridan Libraries pre- 
miered “Lost & Found in 
The Funhouse: The John 
Barth Collection,” an ex- 
hibition of his writing and 
other artifacts from his 
personal collection at the 
George Peabody Library 
on Sunday. 

The Sheridan Librar- 
ies announced the acqui- 
sition of the. collection, 
which also includes corre- 
spondence between Barth 
and other prominent 
writers as well as anno- 
tated books from his time 
as a Hopkins student, in 
January 2014. 

The exhibit is divided 
into three sections — Cre- 
ation, Publication and Cir- 
culation — which contain 
materials that correspond 
to a different aspect of a 
writer’s life. 

“We decided that rath- 
er than focusing on each 
one of his publications 
or chronologically, we 
would show highlights 
from the collection that 
reveal what a_ writer's 
workshop is like,” Exhi- 
bition Curator Gabrielle 
Dean said. 

Dean, the curator of 
literary rare books and 
manuscripts in the De- 
partment of Special Col- 


lections at the Sheridan 
Libraries, detailed the 
process of putting togeth- 
er the exhibit, starting 
about two years ago when 
her team started pick- 
ing up over 1,200 books 
and 20 boxes from Barth’s 
house around two years 
ago. 

The first step was or- 
ganizing the plethora of 
materials. After, Dean 
and her colleagues 
worked to find the cen- 
ter of the exhibition, the 
short story collection 
Lost and Found in the 
Funhouse, through por- 
ing Over manuscripts 
and visual aids, reading 
Barth’s work and dis- 
cussing it all in faithful 
detail. 

“(Lost and Found] is a 
good metaphor for being 
lost in his archive — and 
what you can find. there,” 
Dean said. 

Both Dean and Jesse 
Chen, a senior Writing 
Seminars major who 
attended the — exhibi- 
tion’s opening, both said 
that their favorite piece 
showed the progression 
of drafts, including early 
handwritten notes, for 
one of his pieces. 

, “Tt was cool to see 
how his ideas advanced 
over time, how his work 
changed and how he ed- 


ited his own work,” Chen | 
said. “It was interesting to | 


see how he starts off at the 
same place [we all] do.” 
See, BARTH pace B5 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
For The News-Letter 


On Monday, as stu- 
dents made their way to 
classes, they may have 
noticed a large yellow 
U-Haul truck had taken 
over the Freshman Quad. 
This U-Haul quickly 
_ transformed itself into 
a stage, complete with 
all the instruments and 
materials required to 
perform a_ full-blown 
concert. The Yellow Barn 
Music Haul used this 
makeshift stage to per- 
form their program ti- 
tled “A Memory Palace.” 

Yellow Barn is an in- 
ternational center for 
chamber music in Put- 
ney, Vt. and the Yel- 
low Barn Music Haul is 


By MICHELLE YANG 
For The News-Letter 


English band Glass 
Animals brought their 
signature brand of psy- 
chedelic indie rock to 
Ram’s Head Live! this 
past Wednesday, _ per- 
forming one of the fi- 
nal shows of their 2015 
North American tour. 
The band, who released 


‘their debut album Zaba 
in June 2014, entertained 


the crowd with fan fa- 
vorite songs, putting 
on a strikingly dreamy 
show. 

When Glass Animals 
arrived on stage, brightly 
colored smoke punctured 


‘by flashing lights created 


a hazy, yet dynamic at- 


“mosphere that was per- 


‘ 


fect for the reverberating 
beats and sounds that 
Zaba has to offer. Between 
the smoke and palm trees 


that stood like columns. 


onstage, the venue was 


transformed from a medi- 
um sized concert hall into 
a tropical enclave. 

All of these elements 
combined provided a sur- 
real experience. 

The band opened their 
set with “Walla Walla,” 
which begins with a cre- 
scendo of drums and 
eventually their signature 
immersive jungle timbres. 
The song immediately set 
the mood of the concert, 
and audience members 
began swaying to the 
music as lead singer Da- 
vid Bayley’s airy falsetto 
filled the venue.. 

The crowd got more 
hyped up when the most 
popular song on the al- 
bum, “Gooey,” came on 
towards the middle of the 
set. The crowd was en- 
thralled with the dreamy 
lyrics‘and synthy vibes of 
the song. 

“Right, my little 
pooh bear, wanna take a 
chance? / You just wanna 


4 


<> 


know those peanut butter 
vibes,” Bayley sang. 
Particularly noteworthy 


moments of the concert ~ 


came after the band’s en- 
core when Glass Animals 
surprised the crowd 
with an amazing rework 
of Kanye West’s 2008 hit 
song “Love Lockdown.” 

To the delight of Rams 
Head _ Live! audience 
members, Bayley jumped 
down from the stage dur- 
ing this cover and waded 
through the audience. 
The energy level was 
amazingly upbeat and 
the song was an absolute 
success, with almost all 
audience members sing- 
ing along. 

Going out with a 
bang, the band chose to 
end with a fan favorite, 
their song “Pools.” With 
the crowd still buzzing 
from “Love Lockdown,” 
audience members were 
hyped, with just about ev- 
eryone vibing and danc- 


COURTESY OFMICHELLE YANG 
‘Hailing from Oxford, Glass Animals performed songs from their debut alhyey at Rams Head Live! 


¥ 
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Peabody student percussionists and The Yellow Barn Music Haul performed together on the Freshman Quad. 


the center’s first travel- 
ling group. The troupe 
is made up of the Pea- 
body Institute alumnus 
and percussionist Ian 
Rosenbaum, accordion- 
ist Merima Kljuco and a 
duo called Rabbit Rab- 
bit, which is comprised 
of Peabody alumni Carla 


Kihlstedt and Matth- 
ias Bossi. Other current 
Peabody percussion 


students including Mat- 
thew Overbay, Christo- 


pher Salvito, Arlo Shul-° 


tis, and Matthew Stiens 
also performed. 

The Yellow Barn Mu- 
sic Haul embarked on 
its inaugural tour of 
Vermont, Maryland and 
Texas on Oct. 16 and will 
finish on Oct. 22. 

“A Memory Palace” 
is a program ‘that looks 


+h Sieh RRA ES: 


Glass Animals’ dream-rock sound captivates crowd 


ing to the music. At the 
height of this excitement, 
the band sent the crowd 
into a frenzy by tossing 
a pineapple (an unspo- 
ken tradition during their 
North American tour) 
into the crowd. 

Emanating a young, 
hip persona, Glass Ani- 
mals appeals to many 
college-aged music lis- 
teners. Some of the 
Hopkins students in at- 
tendance used this sur- 
real concert as an escape 
from their hectic sched- 
ules during this time in 
the semester. 

“The concert was a 
completely transportive 
experience. It helped me 
totally forget my week of 
midterms and was exactly 
what I needed,” sopho- 
more Karina Ikeda said. 

The opening band, 
Charly Bliss, a New 
York-based group who 
describe their style as 
“bubble-grunge,” lived 
up to their name and did 
a strong job of pepping 
up the crowd with their 
frenetic, indie rock. Lead 
singer Eva Hendricks’s 
presence onstage was a 
cross between pop-punk 
princess and your teen- 
age sister going through 
her rebellious’ phase; 
Her ponytail stood car- 
toonishly straight up, 
bopping around as she 
jumped energetically 
around stage during gui- 
tar solos. 

Through a combina- 
tion of frantic energy 
and seemingly serious 
subjects (Hendricks’s 
therapist was a featured 
song topic), Charly Bliss 
provided a_ spirit of 
lively __ boisterousness, 
an interesting contrast 
to vibey nature of Glass 
Animals. 


| his 


at how and when we re- 
member things. It also 
address whether or not 
we search through our 
memories to create our 
own truths about how we 
define ourselves. It was an 
engaging, immersive per- 
formance that brought the 
feeling of a chamber hall 
to the center of campus. 
The accordionist 
Merima Kljuco played 
many songs throughout 
the afternoon including 
“Vraéenica,” which is 
based on the Macedonian 
dance called Raéenia and 
“Couperin Visiting the 
Balkans,” which is based 
on Francois Couperin’s 
“Les Rozeaux.” One of 
the highlights was her 
performance of “Mujo 
Kuje,” which portrays the 
suffering of a man who 
can not sleep due to his 
agonizing. desire. 
with his love. — 
Additionally, 


K]juéo 
performed “Mehmeda 
majka_ budila”” which 


tells the story of a mother 
waking her son who had 
a terrifying dream that 
sister blindfolded 
him, his father bound 
him and his mother am- 
putated his heart. Over- 
all, The Bosnian-born, 


| Los Angeles-based accor- 


dionist played a mesmer- 
izing set that captivated 


the audience. 

Other performances 
included Rabbit Rabbit's 
performance of “Hush, 
Hush” and the Peabody 
percussionists’ —_ perfor- 
mance of “Drumming.” 

“Hush, Hush” is a 
song about the wisdom 
of old houses. Carla Kh- 
ilstedt played violin and 
sang while Mathias Bossi 
played keyboard. 

It is a haunting song 
and was gorgeously per- 
formed by all. Drum- 
ming is Steve Reich’s 
minimalist _ piece that 
uses a technique called 
phasing in which all 
players begin  play- 
ing the same pattern in 
unison and then slowly 
deviate in tempo until 
they are playing clearly 
out of sync. While the 
non-traditional piece 
seemed simple at first, as 
it continued, the subtle 
changes transformed it 
into fascinating musical 
experience. 

Another —unconven- 
tional performance was 
that of Mark Apple- 
baum’s “Aphasia.” The 
performance involved 
the performer sitting in 
a chair with a blank face 
and using hand gestures 
synchronized to a nine- 
minute recording that 
contains hundreds of dif- 
ferent sounds. The song 
is meant to be a metaphor 
for being unable to ex- 
press oneself. It was truly 
a unique moment in the 
concert. Sarah Hoover, 


Peabody’s special assis- 
tant to the Dean for In- 
Interdisciplin- 


novation, 


was heavily involved in 
bringing the Yellow Barn 
Music Haul to Baltimore 
in the first place. In cre- 
ating this collaborative 
performance, Hoover 
sought to help Peabody 
musicians become more 
visible on the Hopkins 
campus and Baltimore as _ 
a whole. 

“When I first arrived 
at Peabody this past July, 
SeE YELLOW BARN, Pace B5 


Latino actor discusses 


race in the film industry 


By AUSTIN HOPKINS 
For The News-Letter 


Long-time actor and 
director Tony Plana came 
to Hopkins to discuss his 
experiences as a person 
of color in the film indus- 
try last Thursday, Oct. 
15. The event was held at 
in the Charles Commons 
Ballroom and sponsored 
by the Organization of 
Latina Estudiantil (OLE). 
Though the ballroom 
sits as many as 135, only 
about 20 students were in 
attendance. 

Tony Plana, a classical- 
ly-trained actor, attended 
the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in London. 
Though he is recently 
well-known for his role 
as Ignacio Suarez in Ugly 
Betty, he has had a wide 
variety of roles in films 
ranging from the 1986 
comedy Three Amigos! 
to the 2013 action movie 
Pain and Gain. He has also 
appeared on _ television 
shows like 24 and The 
West Wing. He is truly a 
character actor, one who 
is able to play a wide 


variety of roles convinc- 
ingly. 

During the talk, Pla- 
na discussed the acting 
roles he has portrayed 
throughout his career 
and the limited, stereo- 
typical parts that are 
available for minorities 
in the industry. 

“I have played, as an 
actor, every Latino stereo- 
type except the pregnant 
teenager,” he said. 

His words speak both 
to his ability as a char- 
acter actor and to the 
state of the film indus- 
try. While he noted that 
many of his more stereo- 
typical roles presented 
themselves earlier in his 
career, he does contend 
that there has not been 
much change since that 
time. 

Plana also: spoke 
about the need for ev- 
eryone to find what 
they are, truly passion- 
ate about and who they. 
truly are, even if the pro- 
cess is difficult and re- 
quires a certain amount 
of selfishness. He 

See PLANA, pace B4 
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Steve Jobs biopic locuses on personal drama 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


o say that Apple 
co-founder and 
former CEO 
Steve Jobs is a 
controversial 
figure in the tech world 
would be a bit of an un- 
derstatement. The world 
has been fascinated with 
cracking the code of just 
who this man was in the 
years following his death 
in 2011. Naturally, Holly- 
wood has followed suit. 
When I first heard 
about Steve Jobs the movie, 
directed by Danny Boyle 
and written by Aaron 
Sorkin, I was extremely 
apprehensive. In the first 
place I wasn’t a fan of the 
title which makes the film 
somewhat confusing to 
discuss. It’s easy to con- 
fuse the film for the man. 
But the bigger issue is 
that in the roughly four 
years since Jobs’s death 
there have been no less 
than a half dozen films 
about him put into cir- 
culation. Ranging from 
character dramas _ to 
documentaries, each one 
claims to be 
the — defini- 
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With Michael Fassbender in the title role, Steve Jobs follows the Apple CEO through three product launches. 


ent about him. What then 
could Steve Jobs possibly 
add to this cacophonous 
mess? 

Steve Jobs depicts three 
key events in the life of 
its titular protagonist 
(played to perfection by 
Michael Fassbender). Set 
just before the official 
reveals of three of his 
projects, the film largely 
focuses on the veritable 
roller coaster that was 
Jobs's career at Apple. 

Along the way we're 
given glimpses into facets 
of Jobs’s personal and pro- 
fessional issues. His abra- 
sive and aggressive per- 
sonality puts him at odds 
with nearly everyone 
around him, his grandi- 
ose plans always rapidly 
deteriorate and his ulti- 


‘mate “progressive” vision 


only serves to 
alienate him 


tive depic- 
tion of the 


from the re- 
ality he finds 


man, and his 
portrayals 
x have, ranged 
from almost |\jinclat 
cruel and 
domineer- 


Director: 


ing to nearly Danny Boyle 
saint-like in Run Time: 
his artistic 422 min. 
vision. I’ve Rating: R 
sometimes 


said jokingly 
that how one 


Showing at: 
Senator Theatre, 
Landmark The- 


himself stuck 
in. 

_ To make 
“matters 
worse, a fa- 
milial ghost 
of Jobs’s past 
haunts him 
every step of 
the way in 
the shape of 
an estranged 
daughter and 


sees Steve |/atres, Eastpoint lover, which 
Jobs really [149 Cinemas further com- 
boils — down i plicates just 
to how many who and 
Apple prod- what this 


ucts someone owns. 

That being said, with 
sO many opinions and 
films trying desperately 
to peel back the layers 
of this man’s psyche, the 
truth almost feels like it 
gets lost in the confusion. 
Every detail of the man’s 
life has been pulled out 
and put under a half doz- 
en microscopes, which all 
tell us something differ- 


man values. As his world 
crumbles around him, au- 
diences are left wonder- 
ing — how will this man 
become what we think 
he is? Moreover, does he 
even deserve to? ‘ 

True-to-life setting 
aside, Steve Jobs is purely 
and unmistakably a char- 
acter drama. Cut through 
the tech-talk and shiny 
Apple skin, and what 


we're left with is a piece 
about how this man fits 
into the world (or, rather, 
how he refuses to fit). 

It would have been in- 
credibly simple to portray 
any of the characters here 
as either in the wrong or 
in the right, but the film 
typically shies away from 
doing so. 

While Fassbender’s 
Jobs may be arrogant, 
abrasive and downright 
mean-spirited at times, it 
is difficult not to get taken 
in by his passion. Sec- 
ondary characters do an 
equally exemplary job. 

Seth Rogen, portraying 
Jobs’ long-time associate 
Steve Wozniak, brings 
such an earnest charm to 
the role that it’s almost 
heartbreaking every time 
these two men butt heads. 

That’s not to say the 
film is all drama, drama 
and drama. Fassbender, 
Rogen and a number of 
other cast members are 


all enormously funny 
men — Michael 
as Andy Hertz: 


castic quips are able to cut 
through even the most 
gripping intensities mak- 
ing sure the laughs come 
just as easily as the gasps. 

Praise aside, the film 
is not without its share of 
issues. Because communi- 
cation breakdowns are so 
common between char- 
acters, many scenes tend 
to drag on a bit too long, 
and the film constantly 
retreads through infor- 
mation that we've already 
been given. 


Additionally, despite 


Ugly Betty actor talks about following dreams 


PLANA, From B3 

used his own experiences 
as a Cuban immigrant as 
an example and described 
his journey coming from 
a position where neither 
he nor his family believed 
that acting would be a vi- 
able career. : 

He talked about the 
difference between his 
and his wife’s socioeco- 
nomic status and that of 
his children and how im- 
portant education was for 
this advancement. 


Plana gives back to the _ 


community through a 
program called Language 
in Play, which draws from 
his experiences as an ac- 
tor and emphasizes the 
integration of play into 
the classroom. 

The goal of the pro- 
gram is to assist students 
with language learning, 
especially _ kinesthetic 
learners who struggle 
with more traditional 
techniques of learning. 
He focuses on language 
as the center of educa- 
tion because of the im- 
portance of knowing 
languages in all types 
of careers and in life in 
general. 


cat's 
ZS Pt, 83 


“always be 


having the film set across 
the span of roughly a de- 
cade, the development of 
certain plot points is fairly 
minimal. This becomes ap- 
parent at the third and fi- 
nal product launch where 
several story points that 
weren't even mentioned 
in the entire second act 
are finally brought home 
to roost. While likely an 
attempt to bring the film 
full-circle in some ways, 
in effect it does throw the 
pacing a bit askew. 

The second or middle 
segment feels the least im- 
portant to the overall nar- 
rative arc of the film since 
the first and third have far 
more in common with one 
another. 

While pacing issues 
are really the biggest issue 
the films suffers from, it 
still holds up remarkably 
well. Would I go so far 
as to claim it’s the defini- 
tive Steve Jobs film, as so 


many others likely will? 


No I won't. I don’t think 
ossible to say that at 


an alternate in- 
terpretation. ; 

Luckily I’m not here to 
judge whether or not the 
film does the man justice. 
That's not what is impor- 
tant. The simple fact of 
the matter is that Steve 
Jobs is an engaging and 
emotional film that has no 
problems standing on its 
own. While perhaps not a 
must-see, the film certain- 
ly does its job well. 

Now if only it had a 
better title. 


Overall Score: 8/10 


Plana hopes to pave 
the way for young peo- 
ple who want to follow 
in his footsteps and to 
make the process easier 
for them. 

He challenged every- 
one who attended the talk 
to focus on where they 
had come from and to 
try to better the world by 
contributing to their own 
communities. 

Though the talk dealt 

{ 


Wy 


-and there will 


Tony Plana, most well-known for his role as Igancio Suar 
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Our Halloween 
Playlist 


1. “Spiderwebs” by 
No Doubt 


2. “Zombie? 


” by Jamie T 


3. “I Put A Spell On You” 
by Nina Sumone 


4. “Monster” by 
Kanye West 


>. Howlin’ 


For You” by 


The Black Keys 


6. “Black Ma 


oi¢ Woman” 


by Fleetwood Mac 


7. “Walking With A 
Ghost” ( eoan and 
(l 


rd 


8. “1 Want Candy” by 
Aaron Carter 


almost exclusively with 
serious and heavy topics, 


“he kept the nature of the 


talk lighter with jokes, 
anecdotes and a light de- 
meanor. The intimacy of 
the presentation both in 
the size of the audience 
and in the personal na- 


ture of the subject mat- 


ter also helped Plana to 
get his points across and 
connect with those in the 
audience. 


Ny 


COURTESY OF PIP_KU VIA FANPOPCOM 
ez in ABC's Ugly Betty, spoke to students. 


Latino Heritage Month 
events are scheduled! 
throughout the rest of! 
October. ae 
. The remaining events: 
mee a Medical Game! 
Night, a Soccer Tourna- 
ment, Empanadas and) 
Networking and a clos- 
ing ceremony. A full list 
of event times, places and 
descriptions is available 
in the Office of Multicul- 
tural Affairs, = 
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Yellow Barn accordionist Merima Kljuéo performed on a quad. 


YELLOW BARN, From B3 

I spoke with Dean Bron- 
stein of the Peabody In- 
stitute about our shared 
desire for Peabody musi- 
cians to be more visible in 
the city. 
“I think we might want to 
think about a truck as a 
vehicle (pun intended... ) 
for bringing classical mu- 
sic performances outside 
of our concert halls,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Fortunately she dis- 
covered that her coworker 
Seth Knopp, a director for 
Yellow Barn, was devel- 
oping a traveling concert 
stage. Hoover and Knopp 
began collaborating to 
bring the concert to Balti- 


more. 
As well as hoping that 


a collaboration with Yel-: 


low Barn Music Haul 
would be a valuable ex- 
perience for Peabody stu- 
dents, Hoover believed 
that it would help broad- 
en students’ perceptions 
of what it means to be a 
performer. 

“We were able to se- 
cure funding for the con- 
certs from Paula Boggs, a 
member of Peabody’s Na- 


tional Advisory Council, 
with the thought that we 
would be bringing some- 
thing of interest and val- 
ue to our city but also us- 
ing the experience of the 
truck performances as a 
kind of ‘lab’ for our stu- 
dents — to get them to 
think outside the concert 
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Yellow Barn presents | Tost & Found’ bilge ( creative oe 
an eccentric concert — 


BARTH, From B3 
ean also noted 
another favorite 


that 
piece 


| was a box of index cards 


| called 


frame tails that 


| were organized accord- 


ing to how “good” Barth 


| deemed them. They had 


| insight as to how 
| wrote 


mini plot structures that 
Barth could draw back to 
as he wrote. 
The cards provided 
he 
Ac- 


his stories. 


| cording to Dean, Barth 


combined these repeat- 


3 | ed, ordinary plot struc- 


| tures in surprising and 


| interesting ways. 


“What I feel very 
strongly about is that 
sometimes we _ forget 
that artists have to work 
hard,” Dean said. “Espe- 
cially for people in the 
sciences, business, engi- 
neering or fields where 
there is a lot of cultural 


J | understanding that one 
LEON SANTHAKUMAR/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


needs to be taught, get 
trained and work hard 
to succeed, it is impor- 
tant to see that training 
and hard work are just 


| as central to the arts 


hall ‘box’ and to see how | 


other performing groups 
program for diverse au- 
diences and _ nontradi- 
tional venues. 

“We know that the 
development of creative 
thinking in these ways is 
essential to our students’ 
future success as’ per- 


formers, and we thought | 


that Yellow Barn’s visit 
would be a good oppor- 
tunity to see an innova- 
tive idea in action,” she 
wrote. 

Yellow Barn ultimately 
offered an engaging per- 
formance that allowed 
both those who stopped 
in passing and those who 


stayed for the duration. 


of the coricert to experi- 
ence the unique magic 
of watching a seemingly- 
spontaneous concert ap- 
pear from an ordinary 
U-Haul truck. 


EO aeces oe venoms a 


admire especially,” Chen 
said. “There was one mo- 
ment where Barth was 
talking to [a professor, 
and] it was interesting 
to see them chatting. Ey- 
eryone was staring like 


and hu- we were 
manities. watching 
[Barth] écy. 2s an im- 
igs traly It is important to etek 
dedicat- see that training and meeting 
ed to his : of great 
/art as a hard work are just minds.” 
producer 4s central to the arts | C¥T- 
and as a He WATE 
teacher.” and humanities.” Writing 
PAIS Semi- 
ex his ©, — GABRIELLE DEAN; 4: 4 4.5 
bition EXHIBITION CuRATOR Profes- 
opening sor and 
was __at- a former 
tended student 
by undergraduate and of Barth’s, Jean McGar- 
graduate students, the ry, spoke at the event 
Writing Seminars de- about how much of an 


partment, friends of the 
library, Barth’s former 


students and. family.of. 


Barth himself. 

“It was a nice social 
venue to talk to people 
and hear more about this 
writer and professor who 
had such a long history 
and career, especially at 
Hopkins. It was exciting 
and revealing to hear 
speeches from three dif- 
ferent generations of his 
students, [including] ZZ 
Parker who I’ve read and 


impact Barth made on 
his students, 
SSO,.starstruck 


eos a i 


. Js 
‘that even where Profes- 


sor Barth invited us to 
call him Jack, the word 
stuck in my throat. Mas- 
ter, is what I wanted to 
call him, or Sensei,” Mc- 
Garry said in her speech. 
“When a _ compliment 
came from Jack, I’m not 
going to say it was bank- 
able, but it was as close 
as a writer could come 
to feeling that the thing 
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written was worth read- 
ing by anyone. And the 
thrill (and danger) of 
submitting a handmade 
narrative to those pen- 
etrating eyes was a con- 
stant in that semester we 
studied with Jack.” 

Barth has won a va- 
riety of accolades for his 
work. In 1973 his novel 
Chimera won him the Na- 
tional Book Award for Fic- 
tion. The next year Barth 
was elected to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts of 
Letters. 

In 1997 Barth accepted 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald 


_tion Lifetime 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR | PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The works of esteemed Writing Seminars professor John Barth are currently on display in the Peabody Library. 


Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in Ameri- 
can Fiction. In 1998 he 
was awarded the PEN/ 
Malamud Award for Ex- 
cellence in the Short Story 
and the Lannan Founda- 
Achieve- 
ment Award. 

Most recently, in 2011, 
Hopkins presented Barth 
with an honorary Doctor 
of Humane Letters degree. 

“Lost & Found in 
The Funhouse: The John 
Barth Collection” will be 
on display until Feb. 28, 
2016 in the George Pea- 
body Library. 


BMA receives $3M for 


| educationalcenter=-—" 


By SARAH SCHRIEB 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


On Oct. 20, The Bal- 
timore Museum of Art 
(BMA) announced that 
it had received a $3 mil- 
lion gift, one of its largest 
ever, from Patricia and 


Mark Joseph to construct 
a new educational center 
named after the couple. 
Patricia Joseph was a mu- 
seum docent for 10 years 
and served on the mu- 
seum’s Board of Trustees 
for nine years. Both have 
been major donors to the 
BMA in the past. 

In addition to their in- 
volvement with the BMA 
and artistic outreach pro- 
grams, the Josephs are 
also committed to creat- 
ing housing for families 
in the Baltimore com- 
munity. Mark Joseph is 
the founding chairman 
of The Shelter Group, a 
program that began con- 
structing multi-family 
housing in 1975. 

The Patricia and Mark 
Joseph Education Center, 
which will open this Sun- 
day, Oct. 25 after years of 
construction, will focus 
on creating an interac- 
tive, hands-on learning 
experience for students 
in the Baltimore area. It 
will also include a sec- 
tion that displays creative 
works from the Baltimore 
community. 

The Joseph’s recent 
gift of $3 million will 
be divided in half, with 
$1.5 million going to 
the construction and in- 
stallation of the Joseph 
Education Center and 
$1.5 million going to the 
creation of the Patricia 
and Mark Joseph Educa- 
tion Center Endowment, 
which will contribute 
to programs within the 
Center. This will also 


ensure financial stabil- 


v 


days” 


ity for BMA educational 
outreach programs for 
years to come. 

“Another part of the 
Center will include the 
BMA Outpost, a travel- 
ing public exhibit that 
displays replicas of works 
from actual BMA collec- 
tions. 

There will be a free 
inaugural exhibition 
within the center on Oct. 
25 entitled’ “Imagining 
Home Opening Celebra- | 
tion.” This exhibit will 
be a day-long festival 
at which families can 
participate in a series of 
hands-on crafts and ac- 
tivities including min- 
iature home sculptures, 
quilt squares and dance 
activities. There will be 
local food from Carma’s 
Café and other vendors. 
as well as an opportunity 
to .interact with artists 
and musicians. 

The BMA currently 
offers a variety of pro- 
gramming for children, 
including an interactive 
Henri —Matisse-themed 
computer game available 
on the museum's website 
and “Free Family Sun- 
which give kids 
the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in hands-on art 
activities. 

The BMA is secking 
to engage children more 
in the study and creation 
of art through family art: 
classes for members. 

This { November, 
the museum will host 
a member-only class 
called “Giving Thanks 
‘Through Art” — @ 
Thanksgiving-themed 
class that will provide 
an opportunity for chil-— 
dren to experiment \ with — 
a variety of art materials 
_and develop their artis- 
tic skills while learn- 
ing how to give thanks 
through art. 

4 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 
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Hey there Hopkins! 


The News-Letter is looking for students to contribute to the cartoons 
section! 


Cartoons, Illustrations, Jokes, Ghost puns, etc.! 


If you have any questions or have work to submit, please email 
Sabicea OC. com. 
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California ends sales Paralyzed patient walks using brain control 
of plastic microbeads 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The Vews-Letter 


Last Thursday, Califor- 
nia became the seventh 
State to ban plastic mi- 
crobeads. The legislation, 
signed by Gov. Jerry Brown, 
is one of the strongest laws 
against microbeads used 
in exfoliators and other 
products. 
The new law 


(PET), polymethyl methac- 
rylate (PMMA) and nylon. 
A single container of facial 
cleaner can contain more 
than 300,000 microbeads. 
The problem with mi- 
crobeads is that when 
they’re washed off the 
skin, they flow from sinks 
and showers and eventu- 
ally make their way into 
larger bod- 
ies of water. 


will go into 
effect on Jan. 


“This legislation 


The beads 
become part 


1, 2020. : 5 ae of 7TOW- 
Micro. Will eliminate... aes 
a ie billions of plastic plastic flot- 
iny abra- ; 4 sam that is 
sivesthatare Microbeads. negatively 
ee su —Mark Murray, oes 
ecosystems, 

facial cleans- CALIFORNIANS wildlife 
ers and oth- and human 
er skin care AGAINST WASTE health. En- 
products. vironmen- 
Manufac- talists argue 
turers such that the 


as Johnson & Johnson and 
Procter & Gamble advertise 
these beads for their exfo- 
liating power in face and 
body scrubs. 

The beads are most 
commonly labeled as 
synthetic compounds, 
including — polyethylene 
(PE), polypropylene (PP), 
polyethylene terephthalate 


billions of microbeads in 
our oceans have the same 
environmental effect as 
dumping ground-up water 
bottles into the water. 
Environmentalists 
have estimated that mi- 
crobeads, usually smaller 
than one millimeter in 
size, actually contribute 
SEE MICROBEADS, pace B8 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Typically when doctors 
succeed in allowing para- 
lyzed patients to walk 
again, the patients have 
to rely on manually con- 
trolled robotic limbs. 

However, researchers 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine (UCI) have 
recently found a different 
way to restore the ability 
to’ walk in a person who 
was paralyzed for five 
years due to a spinal cord 
injury. They were able to 
use direct brain control to 
allow the person’s legs to 
function well enough for 
him to walk again. 

Walking is one of the 
seemingly simplest yet 
physiologically most com- 
plex activities that we call 
upon our bodies to per- 
form every day. Vital to our 
daily activities, the pro- 
cess of walking requires 
an elaborate performance 
from our muscles, bones 
and nervous system. 

When we walk, not 
only do our feet need to 
move across the ground, 
but our hips, spine, arms, 
shoulders and head all 
need to move in syn- 
chronization in order to 


| maintain balance in the 


process. This involves the 


| coordination of dozens of 


muscles to provide for- 
ward progression while 
maintaining the body’s 
balance and limiting its 
energy expenditure. Dur- 
ing each walking step, 
the center of body mass 
shifts over the support- 
ing leg like an inverted 
pendulum. In fact, human 
walking is sometimes 
described as a controlled 
falling. 

Paraplegia is an im- 
pairment in motor or sen- 
sory function of the lower 
extremities. The amount 
of function lost tends to 
correspond to the level in 
the spinal cord where the 
damage takes place. Typi- 
cally, mobility after para- 
plegia due to a spinal cord 
injury (SCI) is primarily 
achieved by substituting 
the lost function with a 
wheelchair. However, the 
sedentary lifestyle associ- 
ated with excessive wheel- 
chair reliance can lead to 
medical issues such as os- 
teoporosis, heart disease, 
respiratory illnesses and 
pressure ulcers. The res- 
toration of walking after 
SCI, therefore, remains a 
clinical need. 

The researchers of this 
study developed a sys- 
tem that takes electrical 
signals from the patient's 
brain and transmits them 
to electrodes _ placed 


New photos of Pluto show ice, cobalt skies 


NASA/JHUAPL/SWRI 


Images of Pluto taken by New Horizons show evidence of many regions of exposed water ice on the planet's surface, highlighted in blue. 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Pluto might not be as 
different from Earth as we 
had previously thought. 

Pictures sent back 
from the New Horizons 
space probe, operated in 
part by researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Labora- 
tory (APL), suggest that 
the little dwarf planet has 
vibrant cobalt skies and 
more exposed water ice 
than expected. 

New Horizons is an 
integral part of NASA’s 
New Frontiers Program. 
The program includes 


three different missions: 
New Horizons, the mis- 
sion to explore different 
celestial bodies at the 
edge of our solar system, 
including Kuiper Belt ob- 
jects; Juno, a mission to Ju- 
piter to better understand 
its origin and evolution; 
and OSIRIS-REx, the first 
mission ever that bring 
samples from asteroids to 
analyze on Earth. 

New Horizons has 
been continuously send- 
ing back images of Pluto 
since the start of summer 
— researchers have been 
able to get a good look at 
Pluto’s glaciers, rusty red 
tundra and towering ice 


NASA/JHUAPL/SWRI 
Pluto’s blue haze is caused by sunlight scattering off of tholins. 


mountains. — 

However, all the pic- 
tures of the dwarf planet’s 
atmosphere were in black 
and white. In early Octo- 
ber, the spacecraft finally 
sent back the first color im- 
ages of Pluto’s atmosphere. 

. The photographs of 
the planet reveal that the 
atmospheric hazes are a 
striking cobalt blue hue. 

The haze particles 
themselves are very likely 
a red or grey color, but 
when light from the sun 
hits them, they scatter the 
white light and result in 
blue visible light. The color 
of the scattered light can 
reveal a great deal about 
the size and composi- 
tion of the particles; blue 
typically indicates that the 
particles are very small. 

The effect, called Ray- 
leigh scattering, is similar 
to the way that nitrogen 
molecules scatter light here 
in Earth’s atmosphere. In- 
stead of nitrogen molecules, 
Pluto’s atmosphere contains 
sootlike molecules called 
tholins, complex organic 
solids found on quite a few 
celestial bodies in our solar 
system, such as the moons 
Triton and Titan. 

These molecules are 
created when ultraviolet 
radiation from the sun 
breaks apart nitrogen and 
methane molecules in the 
highest layers of Pluto's 


atmosphere. As the red- 
dish-colored tholins drift 
down, they dust Pluto’s 
surface to give the dwarf 


planet its characteristic | 


reddish-brown hue. 

New Horizons has also 
discovered what seems to 
be a number of small ex- 
posed regions of water ice 
on the surface of Pluto. This 
discovery was made from 
data collected by the New 
Horizons’s Ralph spectral 
composition mapper. The 
researchers believe there 
is a lot more water ice ob- 
structed from view by oth- 
er more volatile substances 
such as methane ice, nitro- 
gen ice and carbon mon- 
oxide ice. However, why 
certain sites show exposed 
water ice and others do not 
still remains a mystery. 

Another strange aspect 
is that the areas that show 
the most obvious water ice 
spectral signals are some of 
the reddest parts of Pluto in 
the recently released color 
images. The scientists spec- 
ulate that this could have 
something to do with how 
tholins react with water ice. 

New Horizons is cur- 
rently functioning normal- 
ly, 3.1 billign miles away 
from Earth. The research- 
ers are looking forward 
to more data and images 
from the spacecraft — all of 
it should be back on Earth 
by the end of 2016. 


DESTINYANDFAITH/ CC BY 2.0 


Brain control can help paraplegic patients regain the ability to walk. 


around his knees to stim- 
ulate the muscles and to 
create . movement. The 
patient was able to walk 
along a 3.66 meter course 
using this new electroen- 
cephalogram (EEG)-based 
system. 

“Even after years of 
paralysis the brain can 
still generate robust brain 
waves that can be har- 
nessed to enable basic 
walking,” An Do, one of 
the researchers involved 
with the study, said in a 
press release. “We showed 
that you can restore in- 
tuitive, brain-controlled 
walking after a complete 
spinal cord injury. This 
noninvasive system for 
leg muscle stimulationis a 


promising method and is 
} 


an advance chop current _ 


brain-controlled ‘systems 
that use virtual reality or 
a robotic exoskeleton.” 
The participant _re- 
gained his ability to walk 
by following a multi-step 
process. First, he under- 
went mental training. 


| While sitting and having 


his brainwaves monitored 
by an EEG device, he was 


trained to control a rep- 
resentation of his legs in 
a virtual reality environ- 
ment. To recondition and 
strengthen his leg mus- 
cles, he also underwent 
aggressive physical ther- 
apy. His first incidence of 
actual walking occurred 
while he was suspended 
slightly above the ground, 
which allowed him to 
freely move his legs with- 
out the need to support 
his body weight. 

Zoran Nenadic, the 
senior lead researcher in 
this study, was optimistic 
about the implications of 
its findings. 

“Once we've confirmed 
the usability of this non- 
invasive system, we can 
look into invasive means, 


enadic said in the press 
release. “We hope that an 
implant could achieve an 
even greater level of pros- 
thesis control because 
brain waves are recorded 
with higher quality. In ad- 
dition, such an implant 
could deliver sensation 
back to the brain, enabling 


the user to feel their legs.” 


Retina has its own 
circadian rhythm 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


The suprachiasmatic nu- 
cleus (SCN), a wing-shaped 
structure in the hypothala- 
mus, operates as the body’s 


internal clock, synchroniz- ~ 


ing circadian rhythms of 
separate tissues to generate 
an approximately 24-hour 
circadian cycle for the en- 
tire body. 

Numbering in several 
thousands of neurons 
on either wing, the SCN 
depends on signals from 
light-sensitive pigments in 
the retina for the photoen- 
trainment process. Light 
cycles sensed by these 
photosensitive proteins in 
the retina enable the SCN 
to reset the body’s clock in 
accordance with the exter- 
nal environment. 

. Researchers, however, 
have recently discovered 
that not all of the photo- 
sensitive proteins in the 
retina are geared toward 
resetting the SCN. As de- 
scribed in an article pub- 


lished online on Sept. 21. 


in the journal Proceedings 
of the National Academy of 
Sciences, one specific phot- 
opigment allows the reti- 
na to set its own circadian 
rhythm independently of 
the tempo determined by 


the body’s master clock. 
Researchers from _ the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine and the Univer- 
sity of Washington Medi- 
cal School used geneti- 
cally-engineered mice in 
their investigation of the 
function of certain phot- 
opigments in the retina. 
Of the seven opsin 
proteins, photopigments, 
which are present in the 
mammalian retina, were 
of primary interest, along 
with the proteins OPN3 
(encephalopsin) and OPN5 
(neuropsin). Opsin proteins 
are light-sensitive proteins 
found in the retina. 
Though commonly 
found in neural mamma- 
lian tissue, the function 
of OPN3 has not been de- 
termined. The researchers 
of this study devised an 
approach to see wheth- 
er the mice lacking the 
OPN3 gene still displayed 
signs of retinal photoen- 
trainment, which means 
whether the retina could 
train itself to follow the 
patterns of light and dark- 
ness in the environment. 
The investigators dis- 
cerned less robust activ- 
ity patterns in the eye 
without OPN3, but other- 
wise the retina displayed 
See RETINA, pace B8 
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Nerve transfers permit Retinas can sense light On set the body's clock 
‘More patient movement: 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


We often take de- 
tours to avoid roads that 
are damaged or under 
construction. Research- 
ers and surgeons at the 
Washington University 
School of Medicine in 
St. Louis are pioneering 
nerve transfer surger- 
ies in a similar manner 
by taking bundles of 
healthy neurons on a de- 
tour to give spinal cord 
injury patients a second 
chance at independent- 
ly performing routine 
tasks. 

Essentially the- re- 
engineered nerve net- 
works reestablish pre- 
viously interrupted 
communication 
tween the brain and 
the muscles, allowing 
patients to perform ba- 
sic tasks such as writing 
with a pen or eating. 

In the article pub- 
lished in the October 
American Society of Plas- 
tic Surgeons, Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgery 
issue, the researchers 
assessed outcomes of 
nerve-transfer surgery 
in nine quadriplegic pa- 
tients with spinal cord 
injuries in the neck. Ev- 
ery patient in the study 
reported improved hand 
and arm function. 

Technically the sur- 
gery is not complicated. 
The human spinal cord 
acts as the body’s control 
tower by communicating 


both what we sense and. 


shat we do. to the isi. 


cord in the mee is Com- 
prised of seven verte- 
brae, or bones, denoted 
as Cl through C7. Inju- 
ries to the lower bones 
of the neck (C6 or C7) 
generally produce par- 
tial loss of function in 
upper extremities and 
are the targeted cases for 
this novel nerve transfer 
surgery. 

Think of each verte-. 
bra in the spinal cord as 
a cable box. to get a bet- 
ter idea of the surgery. 
Imagine particular ca- 
bles that bring informa- 
tion in and particular 
cables that carry infor- 
mation out plugged into 
the cable box. In the case 
of vertebrae C6 and C7, 
these ‘cable boxes’ have 
cables (nerves or bundles 
of neurons) carrying in- 
formation from the spi- 


nal cord all the way to_ 


lower parts of the arm 
and hands. 


be-— 


When a patient has a | 
disease of or injury to C6 | 
or C7, the patient’s spi- | 


nal cord and brain can 
no longer communicate 


with the lower arms or | 
hands of the patient, and | 


the patient loses control 
of these body parts. Sur- 
geons actually cut the in- 
jured nerves coming from 
Co and C7 during nerve 
transfer surgery and con- 
nect nerves that come 
from a different, healthy 
‘cable box’ (C1 — C5) to 
the muscles that control 
the lower arms and hands 


(areas that were previous- | 


ly connected to C6 or C7). 

In summary, the sur- 
geons redirect nerves 
coming from an unin- 
jured site of the» spinal 
cord to grow towards the 
lower arm and form new 
connections that will 
once again allow com- 
munication between the 
spinal cord and the arms 


| 
| 


RETINA, From B7 
continued light sensitivity. 
However, the lack of OPN5 
led to an impaired retinal 
ability to adapt to cycles of 
light and darkness. 

To ensure that the ab- 


| sence of OPN5 and not 


overall retinal dysfunction 


| caused the disruption of 


through this new path- | 


way. 

The operation can be 
performed even years af- 
ter a spinal cord injury 
and usually takes four 
hours. 

However, because 
the surgeons are cutting 
nerves and attempting to 
reconnect new ones, ex- 
tensive physical therapy 


is required to facilitate | 
the growth of redirected | 


neurons and strengthen 
the new connections be- 
tween these neurons and 
the muscles in the hand. 
Improvements are ini- 
tially small but accumu- 


date over time to greatly 


Bi Ni 
“Physically, nerve- 
transfer.surgery provides 
incremental 
ments in hand and arm 
function. However, psy- 


‘chologically, these small 


steps are huge for a pa- 
tient’s quality of life,” the 
study’s lead author, Dr. 
Ida K. Fox, told The News- 
room at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. 

Ultimately surgeons 
and researchers hope to 
develop techniques that 
will result in full restora- 
tion of movement to the 
estimated 250,000 people 
in the United States liv- 
ing with spinal cord in- 
juries. More than half of 
such injuries involve the 
neck. However, until a 
cure is found, progress 
in regaining basic in- 
dependence in routine 
tasks is a top priority for 
those looking to improve 
the quality of life for 
these patients. 


improve- | 


| ing photosensitive 


the retinal photoentrain- 
ment process, the research- 
ers conducted various 


| tests. The results yielded a 
| surprising implication — 


local photoentrainment of 


| the retina does not depend 


on the photopigments uti- 


| lized for the entrainment 


of the SCN. In other words, 
the genetically engineered 


| mice lacked OPN5 but pos- 


sessed intact and function- 
cells 


‘ VENTURIST/CC-BY-2.0 
The circadian rhythm, which regulates sleep cycles, is more complicated than was thought. 


such as rods, cones and 
OPN4 (melanopsin) which 
are necessary for the reset- 
ting of the SCN. 

In addition to inves- 
tigating the absence of 
OPN5 on local retinal 
photoentrainment, the 
investigators conducted 
experiments with differ- 
ent wavelengths of light 
to determine whether 
OPN5 would be more sen- 
sitive to different wave- 
lengths than other opsin 
proteins. In contrast with 
other photoreceptor cells, 
OPN5 was identified to 
be most responsive to UI- 
traviolet (UVA) and violet 
light which bolstered the 
research team’s finding 
that some separate light 
signals control the retina’s 


ie molecu- 
lar clock 
while oth- 
ers set the 
body’s 
master 
clock. 

Aas 
though 
the inves- 
tigators 
have _ nei- 
ther de- 
termined 
the type 
of cell that 
expresses 
OPN5 nor 
the nature 
of the sig- 
naling 
mecha- 
nism by which OPN5 con- 
trols local photoentrain- 
ment within the scope of 
this study, the research 
team posits that the OPN5 
signaling pathway is a 
functionally unique cir- 
cuitry. 

It is possible that sig- 
nals originating from 
OPN5 may depend on cod- 
ed electrical or chemical 
signals different from the 
action potential electri- 
cal signals utilized by the 
pathway from rods, cones 
and OPN4 to the SCN. 

Possible reasons for this 
differentiation between 
light signaling pathways 
present an area for fur- 
ther study. According to 
the research team, the 
division of labor among 


retinal pigments may sug- 
gest a selective advantage 
in separate photoentrain- 
ment processes. While 
OPNS5 is not required for 
SCN photoentrainment, it 
is necessary for the local 
photoentrainment of the 
retina and the cornea. 

The investigators also 
recognized in their efforts 
to identify the function of 
OPNS5 that the cornea of 
the eye showed signs of 
local. photoentrainment 
separate from the entrain- 
ment of the SCN. 

Corneal local photoen- 
trainment processes, as in 
the case with retinal pho- . 
toentrainment, continued 
in the genetically engi- 
neered mice lacking OPN3 
and malfunctioned in the 
rodents without OPN5S. To 
the researchers’ knowl- 
edge these findings are the 
first to establish evidence 
for photosensitive elements 
in the mammalian cor- 
nea which was previously 
thought to be incapable of 
photoreception: 

Though the investiga- 
tors are perplexed as to 
the exact nature of OPN5 
signaling in the cornea, 
they have adduced com- 
pelling evidence for the 
function of the formerly 
unknown function of 
OPN5 and intend to fur- 
ther inquire about the na- 
ture of this local photoen- 


‘trainment process in the 


retina and cornea. 


Artificial intelligence can enhance salety of planes 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 


; Boeing, 


ers, has teamed up with the 
Carnegie Mellon School of 
Computer Science to estab- 
lish a new Aerospace Data 
Analytics Lab which will 
explore the potential ap- 
plication of artificial intel- 
ligence and big data to Boe- 


_ ing’s aerospace endeavors. 


While the _ partner- 
ship plans to tackle many 
different objectives, the 
team’s main goal is to ana- 
lyze the large quantity of 
data in the aerospace in- 
dustry. With the help of 
computer science, specifi- 
cally the subfield of ma- 
chine learning which uti- 
lizes algorithms that can 
understand data and make 


‘predictions based upon 


it, Boeing and Carnegie 
Mellon University (CMU) 
hope to optimize Boe- 
ing’s aerospace activities. 
The partnership plans to 
enhance Boeing’s design, 


ie tOL 


one of the lare- 
| est global aircraft produc- 


construc- 


ee 


in the aero- 
space field 
by turning 
this data 
into appli- 
cable infor- 
mation. 
“Jaime 
Carbonell, 
professor 
at = =Carn- 
egie Mel- 
lon, direc- 
tor of the 
Language 
Technolo- 
gies Insti- 
tute and 
head of the new analytics 
lab, claims that while the 
massive amounts of data 
from the aerospace field 
can easily overwhelm hu- 
mans, the use of machine 
learning will allow Boe- 
ing and CMU to decipher 
the data and make useful 
conclusions to enhance 
real-world performance. 
One example of the 


benefit of machine learn- 
ing can be seen iin airline 
maintenance. Rather than 
having to fix planes after 
they need maintenance, 
Boeing and CMU hope 
to be able to use data to 
predict when planes need 
fixing before they actu- 
ally do. In doing so Boe- 
ing might be able to gain 


_ a competitive advantage 


4 


Seven states now outlaw use of plastic microbeads 


_MICROBEADS, From B7 
to about 38 tons of plastic 
pollution in California ev- 
ery year. 

“This legislation’ cat 
eliminate the billions of 
plastic microbeads — that 
are dumped into Califor- 
nia’s precious freshwater 
and marine environments 
every day,” Mark Murray, 

_ executive director of Cali- 
fornians Against Waste, 
told The Huffington Post. 


“Future generations will 


look back and wonder why 


these tiny pieces of plastic — 
were ever even considered | 


for use in products that 
are designed to be washed 
down the drain.” 

Roberta Larson, execu- 
tive director of the Califor- 
a Association of Sanita- 

encies, added that 


gradab 
an be particu: pian she billiwag feet ane 


larly harmful to marine 
life and that the bill is a 
good policy. 

Stiv Wilson, director 
of campaigns at the non- 
profit group the Story of 
Stuff Project that advocates 
against waste), also ex- 
pressed his support for the 
legislation. —- 

“We're obviously  in- 


credibly excited. We just. 


passed a very simple ban 
on plastic microbeads with- 
out any loopholes,” Wilson 
told The New York Times. 
Microbead bans are al- 
ready in place in Illinois, 
Maine, New Jersey, Colora- 
do, Indiana and Maryland. 
In contrast with bills 
prohibiting microbeads in 
sah states, the California 
bill also bans the use of 
biode; le microbeads, 


troduced, the consumer 
_ products industry argued 
that it was overly restric- 
tive. The industry was 


especially upset that the 


bill did not even allow for 
environmentally-friendly 
alternatives to microbeads. 
However, Lisa Powers, 


a spokeswoman for the 


Personal Care Products 


_ Council, recently stated in 


an email that the industry 
trade group has taken a 


neutral position on the bill. 


An earlier version of the 
California bill only prohib- 
ited synthetic products. Ac- 
cording to this bill, natural 
products such as ground 
walnut shells could be 
used as alternatives. When 
the bill failed in neg 
Senate, proponents 
bill agreed to ban natural 


re 


TRE Mad 


was then granted reconsid-_ 
eration and was passed in 


the Senate the next day. 
~ New York was the first 
state to attempt implemen- 


tation of a microbead ban in > 


2014 after Attorney General 
Eric Schneiderman found 
that Et eteas were sys- 


of the tiny particles inthe 
Great Lakes, 


Many people are also— 


pushing for a federal ban 
of the microbeads. How- 
ever, microbeads i 
make up a small part of 


tematically passing through plaguing 


‘ater — treatment 
bake and entering bodies 
of water. It was estimated 
that roughly 19 tons of mi- 
crobeads wash down the 
drains of New York’s build- 


ings each year. Though the 


tivities in North America 
and Asia build up Bik 


humans dispose of 


bill failed to pass in the Re- ~ 


publican-controlled Senate, 


Schneiderman is continu- Nev 


year Ing 
“ieee ibe peaatiee Iconic 


; 
Rays 7 a 


ALTAIR78/ CC BY-SA 2.0 


de cata Betaiaeh Boeing and CMU aims to improve preventative maintenance. 


over other companies in 
aerospace such as Airbus 
and Lockheed Martin. 

In a typical Boeing 
787 Dreamliner, a large 
amount of data is com- 
piled from the plane’s 
sensors, pilots, structural 
mechanisms and_ engi- 
neering databases. | 
. “This provides a gold-. 
en opportunity, merg- 
ing CMU’s capabilities 
and Boeing data to ad- 
dress problems such as 
predictive analysis for 
preventive maintenance 
— rather than after-the- 
plane-is-grounded main- 
tenance,” Carbonell told 
The Washington Post, — 

A simple analogy to 
understand how CMU 


plans to help Boeing ¢é can 


be-qpanin. ti 
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Diamonds offer method of detecting cancer (Can neuroscience live 
up to its promise? 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


In recent decades can- 
cer has become a major 
health concern in both 
developing and 
oped countries. 

Cancer is the result of 
malignant tumors that 
grow aggressively. As a 
result, cancer-treating 
efforts emphasize the 
importance of detect- 
ing aggressive tumors 
in the patients. Screen- 
ing for cancer is difficult 
because no _ noticeable 
symptoms appear before 
the development of a tu- 
mor. Current screening 
techniques, such as X- 
rays, are also damaging 
to the patient and can- 
not detect many types of 
cancers. 

Cancers are caused 
by an abnormal growth 
of cells and can occur 
in many different loca- 
tions. In all cancers an 
earlier diagnosis and 
treatment increases the 
chances of curing the 
patient. A major obstacle 
to early cancer detection 
is the lack of symptoms. 
In fact, most cancers are 
detected only after the 
patients are able to feel 
the tumors. These tu- 
mors are then subjected 
to imaging tests such as 
MRIs, ultrasounds and 
X-rays to determine their 
location and size. To test 
for malignancy, doctors 
perform biopsies by ex- 
tracting a sample from 
the tumor and observed 
with a microscope. 

These imaging and di- 
agnostic techniques place 
limitations on cancer 
detection. For example, 
X-rays cause damage to 
cells, increasing the risk 
of cancer development. 
'An ultrasound, on the 
other hand, offers real- 


devel- 


time images but with 
poor resolution. Last of 
all, an MRI scan is very 
costly and places restric- 
tions on patient size. 
Because of these disad- 
vantages, researchers are 
developing new methods 
for patient imaging uti- 
lizing nanoparticles. 

Nanoparticles are 
nanoscale systems that 
can be modified or syn- 
thesized for personal- 
ized medicine. A recent 
development 
hyperpolarized nano- 
diamonds in the field 
of imaging. Researchers 
from the University of 
Sydney discovered that 
by aligning the carbon 
atoms in a _ nanodia- 
mond, they can detect 
its presence with an 
MRI scanner. 

Scientists explored 
several methods of pro- 
ducing hyperpolarized 
diamonds. The simplest 
is called brute-force hy- 
perpolarization, which 
utilizes differences in 
magnetic field and tem- 
perature to create dif- 
ferent nuclear spins. The 


involves. 


WILERSON S$ ANDRADE/CC-BY-SA 2.0 
Scientists recently discovered that hyperpolarized diamonds can be used to detect cancer in humans. 


researchers first cooled 
the diamonds to 35 mil- 
likelvin with a magnetic 
field of four tesla. - 

After the nuclear spin 
of the diamonds equili- 
brate to the nuclear-spin 
polarization at those 
thermal conditions, the 
temperature is rapidly 
raised to room tempera- 
ture, and the magnetic 
field is increased to sev- 
en tesla. This allows the 
MRI scanner to detect 
the diamonds as they 
change their nuclear 
spin toward the polar- 
ization of the new ther- 
mal condition. 

Other methods that 
were published includ- 
ed _hyperpolarization 
through the solid effect 
and _ hyperpolarization 
in water. The solid ef- 
fect takes advantage of 
the impurities in dia- 
monds which allows a 
transfer of spin  polar- 
ization from electrons 
to the nuclei of the at- 
oms through microwave 
magnetic fields. 

This type of hyperpo- 
larization is called dy- 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


n the contemporary 
world, —neurosci- 
ence has become 
the sexy science. 
Newspapers often 


| feature headlines about 


namic nuclear polariza- | 
tion and is different from | 
that achieved through | 
the brute-force method. 

Hyperpolarization in 
water utilizes a combi- | 
nation of brute-force and 
solid-effect hyperpolar- 
ization. A suspension of 
nanodiamonds and water 
is heated and subjected 
to microwave magnetic 
fields. This allows dy- | 
namic nuclear polariza- 
tion to occur. 

All these methods 
produce a_ sufficiently 
hyperpolarized nanodi- | 
amond that can be used | 
for imaging and detec- | 
tion with a MRI scanner. | 
These hyperpolarized 
nanodiamonds can act | 
as contrasting agents to | 
MRI imaging, allowing 
greater visibility of inter- 
nal body structures dur- 
ing an MRI. This means 
that they work like bea- 
cons in an MRI, and they | 
could potentially give 
doctors a better view of 
what’s occurring inside | 
patients’ bodies, leading | 


to earlier detection of 
cancer. 


the newest discoveries 
about the brain. Students 
line up to get degrees in 


Unfortunately this 
therapeutic promise has 
fallen flat. Millions of 
dollars and failed clini- 
cal trials later, we still do 
not have a single satisfac- 
tory drug that manages 
to achieve a genuine cure 
for these diseases. Even 
medications that attenu- 


ate symptoms, such as 
those often used to treat 
epilepsy, may  signifi- 


cantly cause adverse side 
effects, from cognitive im- 
pairments to brain degen- 
eration. Neurological and 
mental disorders continue 
their physical, emotional 
and financial wreckage on 
individuals, their families 
and society. Despite all the 


provide 
more funding for neuro- 
science research. 
Although part of the 
appeal comes from the de- 
sire to. unravel the brain’s 
complex mysteries, neu- 
roscience also promises to 
push us towards a future 
free of brain diseases: If 
you know how the brain 
works, you can fix it when 
it does not work correctly, 
as in the case of neuro- 
logical and mental health 


disorders. Can you imag- 


ine a future free of Al- 
zheimer’s, depression and 
autism? 


Inilammation linked to onset of schizophrenia 


By MANISH PARANJPE 
Staff Writer 


The symptoms of 
schizophrenia — audi- 


tory and visual hallucina-. 


tions, delusions and irri- 
tability — have long been 
known. Yet the underly- 
ing causes of this disease, 
which affects more than 
one in 100 Americans, are 
still a mystety. However, 
a new study published 
in The American Journal 
of Psychiatry, found that 
microglial-based inflam- 
mation may also play a 
role in the development 
of schizophrenia. In- 
flammation in the brain 
caused by the microglia, 


or the defense cells of 
the nervous system, has 
long been observed in 
schizophrenic _patierits. 
Post-mortem studies have 
revealed large structural 
abnormalities in the com- 
plex architecture of the 
brain in individuals with 
schizophrenia. 

The field of neurosci- 
ence has long centered 
on the study of neurons, 
the fundamental units of 
the nervous system that 
are responsible for trans- 
mitting electrical signals 
throughout the body. 

Until recently, research 
has largely ignored the 
role of glial cells, which 


are thought to occupy 


about half the volume of 
the brain. 

Microglia are a type 
of glial cell that special- 
izes in mounting immune 
responses ‘to protect the 
nervous system, includ- 
ing pruning away dam- 
aged neurons. After being 
activated by mechanisms 
that are still not fully un- 
derstood, microglia can 
engulf damaged neurons, 
often releasing pro-in- 
flammatory cytokines in 
the process. 

Inflammation 
by microglial cells has 
been  well-characterized 
in a host of diseases, in- 
cluding autism, Alzheim- 
er’s disease and now 


GERRY SHAW/CG-BY-SA 3.0 
dn patients with schizophrenia, damaged neurons can sometimes result in inflammation. 


caused - 


schizophrenia. Studying 
the role of microglia in 
schizophrenia could help 
uncover the precise mo- 
lecular changes that lead 
to schizophrenia. This, in 
turn, may enable scientists 
to engage in early inter- 
vention, stopping the dis- 
ease even before its onset. 

Researchers at North 
Carolina State Univer- 
sity and Imperial College 
London analyzed microg- 
lial activity amongst in- 
dividuals predicted to be 
at an ultra-high risk for 
schizophrenia and those 
already diagnosed with 
the disease. 

By using [11C]PBR28, 
a radioactive tracer that 
binds to the microg- 
lial translocator protein 
(TSPO), the researchers 
were able accurately to 
detect the activity of mi- 
croglial cells. Microglial 
activity was compared 
to normal individuals as 
controls. 

In this study, lead au- 
thor Peter Bloomfield and 
his colleagues found that a 
greater volume of a radio- 
active tracer was present 
in the total gray matter, 
frontal lobe and temporal 
lobe regions of those in 
the ultra-high risk cohort, 
but a lower volume was 
found in these individu- 
als’ cerebellum and white 
matter. 

Even after correcting 
for variations in the bind- 
ing affinity of the tracer 
in their test individuals, 
the researchers still found 
increased microglial ac- 
tivity in the high-risk 
patients. Similar results 
were observed when sci- 


entists studied the brains 
of individuals who were 
already diagnosed with 
schizophrenia. 

Next the researchers 
sought to identify wheth- 
er microglial activity is 
correlated with the symp- 
tom severity of schizo- 
phrenia patients. By using 
the Comprehensive As- 
sessment of the At-Risk 
Mental States test, Bloom- 
field and his team were 
able to obtain a sever- 
ity score for each of their 
schizophrenia __ patients. 
After normalizing the ra- 
dioactive tracer binding 
in the gray matter regions 
to both the cerebellum 
and white matter, they 
found a correlation of 0.73 
between symptom sever- 
ity and radioactive tracer 
binding (or microglial ac- 
tivity). 

While some argue 
that increased microglial 
activity is merely a pro- 
tective response to the 
neuronal changes that 
accompany the disease, 
Oliver Howes, principal 
investigator of the study, 
disagrees with this hy- 
pothesis. 

“My hunch is that... mi- 
croglial activation is part 
of the disease pathology, 
as opposed to a proteetive 
response... We know that 
people with schizophre- 
nia have loss of synapses, 
and that microglia play a 
role in synaptic pruning. 
If pruning goes to excess 


or goes wrong, it could 


lead to major problems in 
brain function, and that 
may be what we’re seeing 


here,” Howes said in The 


Guardian. 


terms 


neurosci- excitement 
ence. Re- about the 
flecting the 40% brain, why 
public’s fer- Despite all the haven't the 
vent dae excitement about peo 
slasm or f results on 
the brain, the brain, why the labors: 
ae ini, Haven't [results] 22) jis 
tiative is ‘ been translated ee i 
$100 mil- . vevice the clinic? 

| lion gov- into the clinic? First and 

| ernmental foremost 
effort to we are still 


far away from under- 
standing how the brain 
works, even under non- 
pathological conditions. 
Indeed, over the past 
100 years we have made 
great advancements in 
understanding the brain 
from many fundamental 
perspectives, from cel- 
lular and molecular bi- 
ology to biophysics and 
chemistry. Yet all of this 
knowledge is still just 
the tip of the iceberg in 


still 
brain. If we don’t know 


kno 


how the brain normally.’ 


works, trying to design 
a treatment to fix a sick 
brain is an even more 
challenging task. 

In fact, many medica- 
tions that are being used 
to treat psychiatric dis- 
orders did not arise from 
deliberate design. Rather 
their abilities to treat 
some symptoms were 
discovered by random 
trial and error. How these 
medications truly work to 
modify brain functions 
still remains a big mystery 
to this day: 

Beyond our lack of 
how the brain works, we 
must also recognize that 
not everything can be 
solved by medications. 
This is especially true for 
mental health disorders, 
which are underpinned 
by so many possible het- 
erogeneous factors that it 
is, perhaps, impossible to 
design one single magic 
pill that can target all 
underlying causes. Ad- 
ditionally, the influence 
of the environment and 
external circumstances 
also makes it challenging 
to dissect a single biologi- 
cal cause of psychiatric 
illnesses. Is it really pos- 
sible, for example, to con- 
sider complex cases such 
as recurrent physical and 
mental abuse from a pure- 
ly biological perspective? 
Do these cases even have 
a biological dysfunction 
that can be corrected by 
therapeutics? _ 

Surely some illnesses 
do not only arise from 
“nature,” but also from 
“nurture,” making it diffi- 


| cult to design medications 


for psychiatric disorders. 
Due to the non-biological 
influences of some psy- 
chiatric illnesses, I believe 
that the most medications 


will ever be able to do is | 


attenuate some symptoms 
of these illnesses. 


ae el ot 3% 
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Germano’ five passing —FCREEUERREY, 


TDs key to Jays’ victory 


FOOTBALL, rrom B12 
five of six 
drives. 

“What helps us be 
successful week in and 
week out is our compe- 
tition during practice,” 
Lewis said. “We hold 
each other accountable 
for every route, catch and 
block. Our DBs are some 
of the best in the nation, 
which also helps us com- 
pete against them and be 
prepared for 
Saturdays.” 

Hopkins 
was also able 
to dominate 
the ground 
game on Fri- 
day, rushing 
for 209 net 
yards. | This 
charge was 
led by back- 


consecutive 


the game of football and 
big plays, so every time 
we touch the ball we are 
trying to put points on the 
board.” 

Six Jays finished the 
night with five or more 
total tackles, led by senior 
linebacker Keith Corliss. 
Iwo of Corliss’ tackles 
were sacks, leading to a 
total loss of 10 yards. 

Juniors Dan John- 
son and Jack Toner and 
sophomore 
Michael 
Munday all 
picked _ off 
Dickinson 
quarterback 
Billy Burger. 
Toner re- 
turned his 
interception 
for 34 yards 
which result- 


field duo | edina touch- 
junior Stu- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM down by 
art “Splash Robust blocking has enabled Hopkins just 
Gang Stuey” huge runs for the Jays’ backfield. three plays 
Walters and later. 
senior Bran- The Jays 
don Cherry. have four games remain- 
Walters, who aver- ing — all conference 


ages 70.0 yards per game, 
broke out for 89 on Friday 
as well as a score — his 
sixth touchdown of the 
year. Cherry tacked on 62 
yards, including a 27-yard 
breakout run. 

The explosive duo com- 
bines for over 850 yards 
this year, each averaging 
6.4 yards per carry. 

“T think [the reason we 
are able to succeed] is the 
fact that because we ro- 
tate often we are able to 
remain fresh, which can 
wear a defense down,” 
Cherry said. “Also we 


both have a passion for 


matchups. If Hopkins can 
win out, this will mark 
their third straight year of 
being undefeated in con- 
ference. 

“As a team, we look at 
each week as our only goal 
to win,” the junior Mun- 
day brother said. “Overall 
we want to win a confer- 
ence championship and 
continue into the postsea- 
son as far as we can. But 
right now we try to take it 
one week at a time.” 

The Jays will travel to 
Gettysburg College to 
take on the 5-1 Bullets Sat- 
urday Oct. 24. 


Womens XC excels with 
several runners resting 


XC, From B12 
were lots of season bests. 
I’m pumped for confer- 
ences in. two weeks and 
hope to PR especially af- 
ter three weeks of break 
from racing. It will also 
probably be my last race 
of the cross country sea- 
son,” Clawson said. 
“Cross country has been 
the highlight of my time 
at Hopkins so far,” she 
continued. “I love the 
team. It’s only been two 
months and I’ve already 
become really close with 
people, especially the 
other freshmen.” 

Erin Brush, another 
freshman runner, also 
had good things to say 
about the team’s perfor- 
mance. 

“I think it has been 
amazing to see our 
program compete so 
well against top Divi- 
sion I teams,” Brush 
said. “We have beaten 
UConn, Princeton, Yale 
and a lot of other tal- 
ented teams so far this 
season and I feel like 
that’s a big reason our 
program is so unique. 
Our top girls have un- 


real talent and I’m ex- 
cited to see what they 
accomplish.” 

Looking forward, 
the Blue Jays have two 
weeks to prepare for the 
2015 Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships, a 
title they have won for 
the past seven years in 
a row. The event will be 


‘at Hopkins on Saturday, 


Oct231, 

Senior Sophia Mee- 
han is the heavy favor- 
ite to win conferences, 
as she has been at the 
top of several meets 
this year and was Na- 
tional Runner of the 
Week recently. 

Hopkins will also 
benefit from their dif- 
ficult non-conference 
schedule, which fea- 
tured bouts with sev- 
eral elite D-I programs 
and many of the better 
D-III schools. 

The experience of 
competing against 
runners who are bet- 
ter on paper will serve 
to calm the Lady Jays’ 
nerves going into con- 
ferences and national 
championships. 


The 2015 NCAA championships — the goal of the Women’s XC. 
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SPORTS 


Water Polo 


Oct. 11, 2015 


@ Bucknell 


L, 9-4 


Men’s Soccer 


Oct. 21, 2015 


vs. Neumann 


W, 2-1 


Football 


Oct. 16, 2015 


vs. Dickinson 


W, 34-7 


Women’s Lacrosse 


Oct. 17, 2015 


Alumni Game 


Homewood Field 


Water Polo 
Oct. 16, 2015 
vs. George Washington 


W, 17-11 


Field Hockey 
Oct. 17, 2015 
@ Haverford 


L, 3-1 


OCTOBER 22, 2015 


SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Women’s Tennis 
Oct. 17, 2015 


@ITA National Small 
College Championship 


Women’s Soccer 
Oct. 17, 2015 
@ Haverford 


W, 1-0 


Women’s Soccer beats Fords with new formation 


By GAB RUSSO 
For The News-Letter 
The 


women’s soccer 


team took on the Haver- 


ford College Fords on 
Saturday, Oct. 17 in their 
13th game of the season. 
The Lady Jays. beat their 
opponent 1-0, making 
their overall record 9-3-1 
and their conference re- 
cord 5-1-0. 

Coming off of a win 
last weekend against the 
Ursinus College Bears, 
the Lady Jays had a full 


| week of rest going into 


this game in Haverford, 
Pa. Haverford now has a 
record of 9-3-1 and a con- 
ference record of 2-3-1. 
From the beginning of 
the game, it was obvious 
it was going to be a tough 
battle for Hopkins. 
“Haverford — always 
comes. out hard and puts 
up a good fight,” junior 


| Vania Ludman. 


Knowing this, the Lady 


| Jays had to adjust the ag- 


gression of their play. 
Ursinus was aggres- 
sive, Ludman said, and the 
Jays had to play frantically. 
“But we focused on 
playing our game and 
pulled it together in the 
second half to come out 
with the win,” she said. 
Hopkins was able to 
calm down and keep their 
composure but was un- 
able to convert any oppor- 
tunities into goals. 
At the start of the sec- 
ond half, the Lady Jays 
remained strong but were 


still unable to get on the 
scoreboard. 

Around the 70th min- 
ute, Ludman threaded a 
ball to junior Meg Van de 
Loo into the box, but Van 
de Loo was fouled and 
awarded a penalty kick. 
Van de Loo converted the 
kick into what turned out 
to be the only goal of the 
game. This was her 12th 
goal of the season. 

Junior goalie Clara 
Aranguren only needed 
to make one save this 
game. This was their third 
shutout in a row, bringing 
the season total to five. 

Hopkins surpassed 
Haverford in shots, lead- 
ing 9-6 overall. Van de 
Loo and senior Alaina 
Arthur led the team in 
shots taken, with two 
each this game. 

The University’s new 
formation continues 
to bring the team suc- 
cess, as they outplayed 
Haverford with impres- 
sive possession and 
managed to stay com- 
posed on the ball de- 
spite Haverford’s overall 
aggressive playing. 

“With the new forma- 
tion, the offense is very dif 
ferent but in a good way,” 
senior Issy Berkey said. 

The key to this new 
way of playing is unify- 
ing the team from the of- 
fense to the defense and 
making possession the 
number-one priority. 

“If we move as a unit 
with the new formation, 
the other team will be 


easily caught off guard,” 
Berkey said. “Our high- 
pressure defense will be 
able to win the ball back 
when we lose it in our 
offensive third.” 

The key to any team’s 
success is keeping the en- 
ergy high throughout the 
whole game. 

“We kept the tempo up 
by keeping our movement 
quick. It will be very hard 
for anyone to stop us,” 
Berkey said. 

As the Lady Jays settle 
into this new formation, 
they will look to see more 
successes on the pitch by 
constantly pressuring 
their opponents from ev- 
ery angle. 

The ending score 
of 1-0 showcases how 
tough this match was 
for Hopkins, especially 
the game coming froma 
penalty kick. This shows 


that although the new 
formation helping them 
keep possession, they’re 
still lacking the connec- 
tion in the final third to 
convert in high-pressure 
situations that come 
with an aggressive team 
like Haverford. 

With this win Hop- 
kins is still ranked 
third in the conference, 
behind the Swarth- 
more College Garnet 
and the McDaniel Col- 
lege Green Terror, who 
tied this past weekend 
when they played each 
other. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 
21 the Lady Jays travel 
to take on the Dickinson 
College Red Devils for 
another conference game. 
Dickinson is ranked fifth 
in the Centennial Co 
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ace Kristen Hori (27) celebrates with her teammate on Oct. 17. 


Men’s Soccer falls to No. | Franklin & Marshall 


By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The No. 1 Franklin & 
Marshall (F&M) Diplo- 
mats traveled to Home- 
wood Field to take on 


the unranked Blue Jays . 


in what would be a hotly 
contested battle from the 


- first minute. 


The Jays, who were 
riding a four-match un- 
beaten _ streak, proved 
to be one of the biggest 
threats of the year to 
the undefeated and top- 
ranked centennial con- 
ference foe. 

- Looking to stay unde- 
feated and atop the D-III 
rankings, F&M pressured 
early on, but the Jays were 
able to stave off eight 
shots in the first half, as 
well as to deny the Diplo- 
mats all three corner kick 
opportunities. 

The Jays, on the oth- 
er hand, managed six 
shots in the first half. 
The goalie battle started 
early and proved to be 
the theme in the game, 
with Hopkins junior 


Bryan See and F&M se- 
nior Trevor Britton each 
making three saves in 
the first half. 

Offense proved to be at 
a premium in this game, 
and to respond to that, 
Coach Appleby called 
for a more aggressive ap- 
proach at the beginning 
of the second half. 

As of the 56th min- 
ute, the Blue Jays had 
five shots on goal to the 
Diplomats’ three. How- 
ever, in the 56th minute, 
Diplomats — sophomore — 
Jeremy Levine sent a free 
kick into the box and the 
leading goal-scorer of 
the season, senior Chase 
TenBrook, headed it over 
Bryan to give the Diplo- 
mats a 1-0 lead. 

From then on, the Blue 
Jay’s offense was stifled 


' by a stingy F&M defense 


that would not allow an- 
other shot on goal for the 
rest of the game. 

_ F&M was able to do 
what it had done to five 
of its six former oppo- 
nents — use an early lead 
to sit back and rely on its 

t / 


4 


number-four defense in 
goal, shutting out its op- 
ponent. 

Hopkins outshot F&M 
13 to 11 and both teams 


who have absolutely 
steamrolled opponents 
thus far. Hopkins can 
certainly count on hav- 
ing .to take on F&M 


i 


M 


again if they have any 
post-season aspirations. 

The loss drops Hop- 
kins to 7-4-2 and 2-2-1 
in the conference play, 


had five while F&M 
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games remaining in the 
regular season, the Jays 
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Fantasy football is a 
gamble lor everyone 


Devin Tucker 
Dev’ 5 Corner 


am horrible at fanta- 

sy football. Yet in an 

article earlier in the 

year I wrote about 

the different strate- 
gies to use when drafting 
a fantasy football team. 

Although I thought 
I knew a lot about the 
sport before, I realize 
now that it’s very easy to 
get a false sense of confi- 
dence about the strength 
of the players you're 
choosing. 

You may want to get 
a player because of their 
successful previous sea- 
sons, or you might want 
to get them because you 
think they did well in 
college and_ therefore 
that might translate into 
success at professional 
football. 

Whatever your meth- 
od of selection, it seems 
as though the more re- 
search you do, the better 
your team will be. Howev- 
er, this is not the case. 

There is way too much 
random chance that goes 
into sports and what in- 
fluences the player on any 
given day. 

You could even liken 
drafting a fantasy football 
team to taking educated 
gambles, not too far from 
playing blackjack at a rou- 
lette table. 

Though some fantasy 
football team owners may 
have more knowledge or 
skills than others that may 
put them at slight advan- 
tages, the results of the 


eam | come 
dow. ce. 


Whether players get 
hurt, have problems off the 
field, suddenly lose a step, 
don’t see the gaps in the 
defense as well or just lose 
their ability altogether, there 
exist just so many options 


and potential scenarios that 


could arise that make your 
team much less than you 
thought it would be. 

I made the mistake of 
choosing Denver Broncos 
running back C.J. Ander- 
son in the first round. All 
the *so-called “fantasy 
experts” projected that 
he would do incredibly 
well this season because 
of his success at the end 
of the last season. 

Furthermore, they also 
posited that Peyton Man- 
ning, while performing 
slightly less well than nor- 
mal, would have another 
relatively good season. 

No one would have 
expected that the Broncos 
defense would be carry- 
ing their team six games 
into the NFL season. Man- 
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ning’s play has dropped 
off significantly, and An- 
derson has not had any- 
where near the success as 
he did at the end of last 
season. Anderson’s_ play 
in particular has declined 
for a reason that could not 
have been foreseen before 
the season. 

Various other players 
have been letdowns as 
well, and I’m pretty sure 
all of them are on my 
team. | originally let it 
bother me that my team 
was so bad. 

I felt sorry for myself 
at the results of the sea- 
son because of my lofty 
expectations for where | 
would be at this point. : 

I let myself get frus- 
trated with one of the 
things that I love, and 
it wasn’t until I stepped 
back and thought about 
the actual reasons that 
I played that I realized 
there are so many rea- 
sons why people should 
love fantasy. 

Take Atlanta Falcons 
running . back Devonta 
Freeman for example. 

Fantasy football puts 
players in a certain frame- 
work, where certain ones 
obtain a reputation because 
of what they have done in 
the past. There exists a sig- 
nificant amount of bias and 
subjectivity when it comes 
to rating certain players. 

These fantasy football 
“experts” commit most of 
their errors with players 
who have not entered the 
NFL with much hype and 
have not achieved enough 
playing time. They are less 
accurate when judging 
raw talent and underlying 
factors like motivation, de- 
termination and heart. 

Freeman exudes tough- 
ness and great motivation 
to gain anything possible 
in his favor. He always 
delivers a hit at the end of 
the play and doesn’t back 
down from anyone. 

He’s not very tall, but 
he runs like a locomotive 
and plays like a giant on 
the gridiron. He has had 
unprecedented success on 
the football field this year, 
and whenever experts 
predict that he will have 
a down week or even slow 
down at all, he puts his 
foot on the gas and doesn’t 
look back. 

He wasn’t even draft- 
ed in the majority of 
fantasy football leagues, 
and he has been one of 
the most dominant play- 
ers in the game. 

Never judge a book by 
its cover. While cliché, 
the same rings true for 
all aspects of life. 

Take my advice: nev- 
er be too confident and 
keep everything in per- 
spective. Finally, try to 
stay away from fantasy 
football leagues that make 
the person who comes in 
last place get a tattoo in an 
undesirable area. 


- JEFFERY BEALL VIA FLICKR 
Peyton Manning has not performed to his usually high standards. 
P 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


BRADLEY MUNDAY — FOOTBALL 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


On Friday, Oct. 16, the 
Hopkins football team 
beat the Dickinson Col- 
lege Red Devils 34-7 un- 
der the lights of Home- 
wood Field. 

In the win, wide receiv- 
er junior Bradley Munday 
scored two touchdowns 
and recorded seven recep- 
tions for 142 yards. 

Munday’s performance 
on Friday night follows 
suit with his consistent 
offensive contributions to 
the Blue Jays’ success so 
far this season. 

After their first six 
games, the 5-foot-8-inch 
Munday leads the Blue 
Jays in total yards with 
549, six touchdowns and 
91.5 average yards per 
game. 

The News-Letter sat 
down with Munday to 


_discuss the team’s unde- 
‘feated season and his of- 


fensive contributions. 


The News-Letter: What 
have you been focusing 
on to be such an offensive 
asset and leader for your 
team? 

Bradley Munday: I 
have been focused on 
going to’ practice every 
day with the mentality 
to work as hard as I can. 
That's the only way to 
get better in my opinion. 
The coaches do a great jok 
making sure everybody 
comes to practice every 
day ready to get better. 


N-L: What do you 
think your biggest im- 
provements on the field 


FIELD HOCKEY, From B12 
lot more on defense this 
week like we have been, 
including one-on-one 
situations and defensive 
footwork,” Piscopo said. 
“We've been focusing 
on tackling outside the 
circle to avoid defensive 
corners as well.” 

However, there are 
some aspects of the 
team’s recent perfor- 
mances that they can 
look forward to for the 
remainder of the season, 
such as the team’s tenac- 
ity through both full 
halves on their contests. 

“The team’s composure 
was amazing on Saturday,” 
Piscopo said. “We stuck to 
our game plan and style 
despite the competition.” 

The team has been 
playing well together 
and has also been assist- 
ed by some impressive 
individual performanc- 
es this season on the of- 


‘are since your freshman 
year? 

BM: I would say my 
biggest improvement is 
my confidence. Being a 
junior running the same 
offense for the third year 
in a row, I know the of- 
fense much better than 
before. This has allowed 
me to feel more comfort- 
able on the field and really 
focus on the littler things 
and fundamentals, which 
make me a better player. 


N-L: Does being un- 
defeated challenge, pres- 
surize or motivate your 
team? 

BM: I would say that 
it motivates us. We try to 
take one week at a time, 
and this week happens 
to be a big week because 
we have the opportunity 
to stay undefeated. As 
simple as that may sound, 
that’s how we have to 
approach it and not get 
caught looking ahead. 


N-L: What are your. 


personal goals for the re- 
mainder of the season? 

BM: Personally I want 
to be the best leader I can 
be. I prefer to talk about 
the goals our team has 
because individually I’m 
just a part of the team. So 
my job is to do everything 
I can do to help our team 
achieve those goals. Right 
now our goal is to win our 
seventh game and after 
that, to win a conference 
championship. I want to 
lead the best way I can to 
help us do that. 


N-L: What sets the 
Hopkins program apart 


fensive end, including ju- 
nior Bridget Hampton’s. 

“Bridget is always a 
lot of fun to watch,” Pis- 
copo said. “Her energy 
on the field 
is awesome, 
and I was be- 
yond excited 
when she 
scored off 
of a reverse 
shot.” 


from others? 

BM: The Hopkins pro- 
gram is something I’ve nev- 
er been a part of before. I've 
been a part of winning tra- 
ditions, but the culture here 


and dominating early in 
the game. We have a lot 
of talent and have been 
ready to go at the begin- 
ning of all of our games. 
For weaknesses, we have 


is something unmatchable. become complacent in 
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now, what is the overall 
mentality and attitude of 
the team? 

BM: Coach Margraff 
always puts an emphasis 
on how rankings aren’t 
important to him be- 
cause they really don’t 
mean anything. Sure, it 
gives us motivation to 
continue to play hard. 
But, for the most part, 
the “top ten teams” don’t 
see each other until the 
playoffs. We’re working 
one week at a time and 
trying to play as well as 
we can, so that we can 
feel confident at the end 
of the season. 


N-L: What do you think 
your team’s strengths and 
weaknesses are heading 
into the final four match- 
es of Centennial Confer- 
ence? 

BM: 


Strengths are 


getting off to fast starts 


Overall, this team 
feels that they have the 
talent and communica- 
tion that is necessary to 
still be a contender this 


late in the 
season. 

fA Werte 
really been 
trying to 
take away 


the positives 
from our past 


Also in three losses,” 
the loss to Piscopo said. 
Haverford, “Although 
senior Kiana the score 
Duncan was HOPKINSSPORTS.COM. hasn’t gone 
able to lead Greta Helvie’s strong game our way, 
the team with could not save the Jays. I — thought 
five shots. we've played 


“T thought © 

Kiana had a great game,” 
Piscopo said. “Her com- 
munication and _ direc- 
tion was really helpful 
for everyone around her. 
I found myself cheering 
for her a lot while I was 
on the field.” 


some really 

great hockey recently.” 
After Friday’s loss, the 
team has fallen to 2-4 in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence standings, with 
only four games remain- 
ing in the season. The 
team will most likely 


water boils at 212 degrees 
but doesn’t at 211. We are 
a great team when we 
play at 212 but the second 
we get complacent, we are 
at the 211 degrees range 
and are not playing to our 
full potential. 


N-L: What about this 
season stands out for you 
compared to the past two 
years? 

BM: I love the feel our 
team has this year. We 
know we have a lot of tal- 
ent, and we work very 
hard in practice. I think 
everybody has high aspi- 


‘rations to making a seri- 


ous run in the post season. 


Munday and the Blue 
Jays will look to’ record 
their 28th consecutive 
regular season win and 
remain undefeated when 
they travel to Gettysburg 
College on Saturday. 


Offense fails in field hockey's loss to fords ~ 


have to be on top of its 
game from here on out 
to clinch a playoff berth 
within the conference. 

This certainly appears 
dire for the Blue Jay sea- 
son, but the team main- 
tains composure and looks 
ahead with confidence, 
aware that with the team 
this dynamic and effective, 
hard work has potential to 
propel Hopkins into the 
postseason. 

They will have anoth- 
er chance to start turning 
around their season this 
Wednesday at Home- 
wood Field against their 
in-Conference rival, 
Dickinson College Red 
Devils, under the lights. 

“We need to win the 
rest of our games to 
make the conference 
tournament,” _— Piscopo 
said. “Our team is more 
than capable of doing so 
and it is completely in 
our hands.” 


WLAX, FROM B12 
an official part of the Lady 
Jays’ slate, it was still an 
important victory to build 
confidence heading into 
winter training. 

“In the second half we 
struggled with the draw 
and struggled getting pos- 
session and only ended 
up winning by two, 10-8,” 
Gearhardt said. “Howev- 
er, I'm proud by how much 

we fought to close out the 
win despite an aggressive 


| push by them at the end.” 


The following afternoon 
at 4 p.m. the Jays squared off 
against returning Blue Jay 
greats in the 
game at Homewood Field, 
The contest is a competi- 
tive but kind-spirited one 

+ 


' 


annual alumni — 


as life-long friends and past 
teammates try to out hus- 
tle each other on the field. 
Many players on the team 
look forward to the game 
every season as a great way 
to end the fall slate. 

“Our alumni game 
was fun and really for the 
love of the game,” Gear- 
hardt said. “We got after 
each other but really just 
played with a ton of joy. It 
was definitely a great way 
to finish fall ball.” \ 

With the fall ball slate 
soon concluding for the 
Jays, it is now time for 
the team to turn their at- 
tention to winter training 


and the upcoming spring — 


2016 campaign. When 
asked to comment about 


goals and expectations 
for the spring, sophomore 
defenseman Emily Verica 
said that the team is striv- 
ing to once again qualify 
for the NCAA tourna- 
ment, with their eyes on 
a national championship. 

“Obviously this spring, 
we're looking to take ad- 
vantage of our last year 
having an independent 
schedule and get back to 


the NCAA tournament,” 


Verica said. “This year we 
want to go further than last 
year and make it to the Fi- 
nal Four and then of course 
win the championship.” 
The first year of college 
lacrosse is often a period of 


great: adjustment for ath- 


letes since they must adapt _ 


Women's Lax sharpens game in scrimmages 


to the faster pace and high- 
er skill level of the college 
game. Therefore, many 
Jays have made big perfor- 
mance jumps in their soph- 
omore campaigns, having 
spent a full year in the sys- 
tem and having gained a 
better understanding of its 
intricacies. | 

“Personally I’m look- 
ing to grow as a defensive 
player to help the team 
go further into playoffs ; 
in the upcoming season,” 
Verica said. . 

In what has been a 
fruitful fall slate, the Jays _ 
will now turn their atten- 
tion to the spring with 
hopes for another excel- 
lent season against the 
tough pete ke ais 
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CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Water Polo @ Princeton, 4 p.m. 


The Hopkins women’s cross 

country team compete in the 
Centennial Conference Cham- 
pionship in two weeks. They 

have not lost in seven years. 


SATURDAY 


Football @ Gettysburg, 1 p.m. 
Women’s Soccer vs. Bryn Mawr, 1 


p.m. 


Air attack propels 
lootball past Dickinson 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Wrtier 


No. 9 Johns Hopkins 


out-rushed, — out-passed 
and simply out-played 
Centennial © Conference 


foe Dickinson College 
this past Friday night in a 
game that was one-sided 
for all 60 minutes. 

The 
Jays won 


averaging almost 260 
passing yards per game. 
“Our receivers coach, 
Coach Dan Wodicka, has 
done an awesome job 
keeping us humble day 
in and day out in prac- 
tice,” Munday, who fin- 
ished the day with seven 
receptions for 142 yards, 
said. “While we know we 
have a lot 
of talent 


their 27th on the 
straight receiv- 
regular ing core, 
season we have 
victory, worked 
making like we 
them 49-1 dios At, 
in their Our  fo- 
last 50 cus and 
regular motiva- 
season tion to 
games. be better 
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quar- ter each 
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Germano HOPKINSSPORTS.COM lowed us — 
had his Junior quarterback Jonathan Ger- to have | 
way most mano fired four TD’s Friday night. a lot of 
of the SUCCESS | 
night, thus far 


completing 16 passes for a 
total of 269 yards and four 
touchdowns. 

Germano dished out 
completions to eight dif- 
ferent Jays throughout 
the game, including a big 


poeeiplay: of 72 yards to junior 


Bradley Munday on the 
first snap of the second 
half. This resulted in one 
of two of Munday’s touch- 
downs during the game. 
The Jays have been 
extremely successful 
throughout the year in 
turning to the air-game, 


in the season. In terms of 


expectations for the rest | 


of the year, as a receiv- 
ing core, we want to be 
significant contributors 


if not the best part of the | 


team.” 

Junior Boone Lewis, 
Jr. joined in on the fun, 
turning his one catch on 
the night into a 24 yard 
touchdown late in the 
first half. 


This score was during | 


an offensive hot streak 
where the Jays scored on 
SEE FOOTBALL, pace B10 


field hockey drops third 
straight conference game 


By LUCAS BEDNAREK 
For The News-Letter 


Junior Bridget Hampton 
put the Blue Jays up with 
an early goal on Friday, but 


Haverford College struck _ 


back and defeated Hop 
kins, 3-1. a 
With this r 
loss, Blue Jay 
Field hockey 
extended 
their _los- 
ing streak to 
three games, 
tying with 
the team’s 
longest so far 
this season. - 
The team 
has, by their 
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however, the team has 
ideas of how these strug- 
gles can be mitigated. 
_ “At practice today we 
really focused on a ton of 
shooting. Whether the shot 
is perfect or not, we need to 
hit the ball into the circle 
more,” junior 
- midfielder 
Victoria Pis- 
copo said. 
“We are re- 
ally working 
on capital- 
izing on our 
offensive op- 
portunities. 
Although we 
generated a. 
lot of offense, 
we need to 


own admis- : score more.” 
sion, exhib- Junior Bridget Hampton Piscopo 
ited several scored the only goal for Hopkins. offered more 
notable as- 


pects of their gameplay 
that could be’ improved 
over this stretch, but they 
continue to work on these 
areas as they remain confi- 
dent heading into the end- 
ing of the season. 

Of course, scoring is an 
issue that the team will 
need to address. Hamp- 
ton’s Friday goal is the 
only score that the team 
has produced through- 
out their current losing 
streak, and the team’s 
average of 2.2 goals per 
game is second-to-last in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence. In their, practices, 
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_ insights into 
what the offense can do 
on the field to improve. 

“Personally, I wanted to 
remain mindful of attack- 
ing through the center of 
the field, whether that be 
a pass inward or dribbling 
on an angle to open up op- 
tions,” Piscopo said. 

The Hopkins team will 
also be looking to improve 
some defensive areas as 
well. After Hampton’s goal 
gave Hopkins an early lead, 
Haverford was able to score 
three times on the Blue Jay 
defense to secure a win. 

“I’m sure we'll work a 
Ser FIELD HOCKEY, race B11 
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Women’s XC optimistic for Conference meet 


By SAMMY BHATIA 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the 
Johns Hopkins women’s 
cross country team made 
the trek to Rowan College 
in Gloucester County, NJ. 
to compete at the Inter- 
Regional Border Battle. 
Of the 24 schools from the 
National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association (NCAA) 
Atlantic and Mideast Re- 
gions, the Lady Jays fin- 
ished in 13th place. 

Of the 229 individuals 
competing in the event, 
all five of the team’s scor- 
ing runners placed in the 
top 102 competitors. 

The team tallied up a 
total of 405 points. 

Junior Veronica Boswell 
completed the race with the 
impressive time of 22:44.43, 
finishing in an impressive 
60th place overall. 

After maintaining a 
solid pace in the first half 
of the race, she surged 
forward in its second leg, 
steadily overtaking sever- 
al other runners to better 
her time and score more 
points for the Jays. 


Junior Maggie Gill and. 


freshman Shannon Martel- 
lo finished within two sec- 
onds of each other, clinch- 
ing the 84th and 86th spots 
with times of 23:18.37 and 
23:20.30, respectively. - 

The last two scoring 
runners for the Blue Jays 
were sophomore Ellie Bur- 
ton, who finished in 92nd 
place with a time of 23:27.25 
and freshman Julia Chang, 
who finished in 102nd place 
with a time of 23:33.19. 

“It’s great to see how 
strong the team is and the 
depth of the team really 
showed,” Chang said. “My 
teammates around me re- 
ally helped me continue 
when the race felt hard. 
I'm excited for Conferences 


Dev’s Corner: 
A Better’s Game 


Devin Tucker discusses 
the ups and downs of a 
football 
Owners should accept the 
random outcomes, which 
often occur and are out of 
Page B11 
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season. 


games. 


because everyone looked 
really good at Rowan even 
though it was really windy.” 

Bobby Van Allen, head 
coach of the Blue Jays for 


_ 16 seasons and three-time 


winner of United States 
Track & Field and Cross 
Country Coaches Asso- 
ciation (USTFCCCA) Na- 
tional Coach of the Year, 


‘pieced together the team’s 


schedule prudently, say- 
ing that the race at Rowan 
served as a means to pre- 
pare certain members of 
the team for the upcom- 
ing championship season 
while resting others. 
Freshman Ellie Claw- 
son, one of the runners 


Athlete of the Week: 
Bradley Munday 


Junior wideout Bradley 
Munday has been quarter- 
back Jon Germano’s prime 
target this season, averag- 
ing over 90 yards a contest 
with six touchdowns in six 


ough with No. | team 


Despite eventually falling to No. | Franklin and Marshall 1-0, the men’s soccer team played a 
_ disciplined game that prevented the Diplomat offensive juggernaut from pulling away. Fans at — 
_ Homewood Field were treated to an exciting game where the Jays remaining tied with the Dip- a 

lomats until well into the second half when a header off of a free kick sailed past junior goalie _ 
Bryan See for the winning goal in the 57th minute. Se ee 
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Women’s Soccer: 
Big Win over Fords 


The women’s soccer team 
defeated in-Conference rival 
Haverford on a penalty kick 
goal from star junior Meg 
Van de Loo. This was the 
Lady Jay’s fifth in-Confer- 
ence victory. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
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Van Allen had resting, 
viewed the race from the 
sidelines. 

“Tt was really fun spec- 
tating the meet Saturday,” 


: HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Several Lady Jays posted very competitive scores Saturday. 


Clawson said. “Even 

without a lot of the team 

running everyone ran 

really strong and there 
See XC, pace B10 


Women’s Lax enjoys two scrimmages 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, 
the Hopkins women’s la- 
crosse team participated 
in two scrimmages, pro- 
viding the team with a 
substantial opportunity 
to hone their 
formations 
and prepare 
for the spring 
slate when 
the competi- 
tion really 
becomes crit- 


~ newly-arrived 


in the beautiful state capi- 
tal of Maryland. 

Much of the fall slate is 
about building chemistry 
and developing friend- 
ships, especially for those 
to cam- 
pus. A united, close-knit 
group will perform better 
and be will- 
ing to sac- 
rifice them- 
selves for 
their team- 
mates when a 
game or even 
a champion- 


ical. ship, is on the 
On Oct. 16, line. | 
the Jays trav- Sopho } 
elled south more at- 
to Annapolis tacker Loring 
to take on the Gearhardt 
Navy Mid- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM described the 
shipmen. The The Jays rallied to victory trip down to 
team got to  inan exhibition vs. Navy. Annapolis, 
enjoy some telling The 
friendly com- News-Letter 
petition against one of about this wonderful 


their primary in-state ri- 
vals while spending a day 
‘ 


si 


team-building —_experi- 
ence during the lead up 


¢ 


to the game. 

“The game against 
Navy was a great experi- 
ence as a whole,” Gear- 
hardt said. “Our team 
had lunch in Annapolis 
and walked around the 
bay. Navy is a beautiful 
school, and it was surreal 
playing on the water with 
all the sailboats.” 

In terms of the game it- 
self, Hopkins got off to an 
explosive start utilizing 
precise passing and excel- 
lent stickwork in building 
an early lead against the 
Midshipmen. 

“We started out very 
strong connecting all the 
dots — our stickwork was 
great and we created a big 


' lead,” Gearhardt said. 


While Navy was able 
to rally in the second half, 
the Jays were ultimately 
able to hold on for the vic- 
tory against a talented Pa- 
triot League foe. 

While the game is not. 

Sree WLAX, pace B11 : 


